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The  usual  clamor  to  close  the  squirrel  season 
during  this  hot,  dry  season  has  arisen  again 
throughout  Louisiana  by  those  who  insist  that 
hunters  carelessly  or  unintentionally  set  fire  to 
woodlands.  Postponement  of  the  opening  date 
would  be  more  dangerous  since  the  latter  part  of 
October  usually  presents  us  with  cloudless  skies, 
an  extremely  hot  sun  and  a  heavy  fall  of  the 
leaves  from  hardwood  trees. 

We  of  the  Commission  are  vitally  interested  in 
fire  protection — protection  of  game  habitats,  tim- 
ber and  private  property — and  are  lending  our 
every  effort  to  the  Louisiana  Forestry  Commis- 
sion to  help  prevent  and  fight  blazes  wherever 
they  occur.  In  addition  to  our  Ranger  forces  we 
are  asking  the  more  than  300,000  hunters  to  use 
extreme  caution  when  they  go  afield  in  search  of 
their  favorite  game  animals  and  birds  .  .  .  now 
and  in  the  future  months  to  come. 

Destruction  by  fire  is  serious,  an  enemy  whose 
wake  of  destruction  can  only  be  remedied  by 
time,  a  great  span  of  years.  Every  citizen,  whether 
he  is  a  hunting  license  holder  or  not,  should  help 
prevent  forest  fires. 

Section  107  of  Act  56  prohibits  the  destruction 
of  feeding  and  breeding  grounds  of  wild  game 
and  quadrupeds.  It  is  unlawful  to  wilfully  set  fire 
to  any  wild  woodland,  marshland  or  prairie  land ; 
however,  this  section  does  not  apply  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  setting  such  fire  to  clear  or  prepare 
his  enclosed  land  for  agricultural  or  pastoral  pur- 
poses or  for  the  purpose  of  improving  food  con- 
ditions for  the  wildlife  found  thereon. 

Unless  fires  make  a  major  threat,  we  are  going 
to  permit  squirrel  hunters  to  open  the  1954-55 
season  on  schedule — October  1.  Hunters,  for  your 
own  sake,  please  be  cautious  during  the  coming 
months  with  your  campfires,  cigarettes,  matches, 
etc.  The  entire  group  of  us  wishes  you  good  gun- 
ning during  the  approaching  season  .  .  .  and  you 
micht  take  a  boy  alone;  with  vou. 


The  Fox  and  lire) 
SQUIRRELS 

of  Louisiana 


Photo  bll  Jack  IS 


By  Joseph  B.  Kidd 


Like  most  states,  Louisiana  has  two 
species  of  squirrels — fox  and  grey.  How- 
ever, with  three  geographic  races  of  fox 
squirrels  and  two  grey,  this  state  probably 
has  more  different  kinds  of  squirrels  than 
can  be  found  elsewhere  in  any  single 
state.  And  within  some  of  these  races, 
various  color  phases  are  exhibited  that  add 
even  more  interest  to  the  squirrels  of 
Louisiana. 

If  the  squirrels  found  in  this  state  were 
separated  on  the  basis  of  color  alone,  the 
number  that  could  be  classified  would  far 
exceed  the  five  races  that  have  been 
mentioned  thus  far.  But  as  shall  be  pointed 
out  later,  these  color  phases  may  be  one 
of  nature's  ways  of  protecting  the  species 


and  are  also  the  result  of  interbreeding, 
where  the  ranges  of  two  races,  within  one 
species,  overlap. 

Grey     Squirrels 

As  stated  before,  there  are  two  races 
of  grey  (or  cat)  squirrels  that  are  found 
in  this  state.  The  southern  grey  squirrel 
(Sciurus  carolinensis  carolinensis)  is  com- 
mon throughout  the  entire  state.  It  is  found 
along  stream  branches,  in  the  river  bottoms 
and  swamps.  This  race  of  squirrels,  along 
with  the  other  race  of  grey  squirrels 
found  in  Louisiana,  is  associated  with 
hardwoods  or  a  mixed  pine-hardwood  forest. 
This  species  is  rarely  found  in  pure  pine 
stands. 


Sciurus  carolinensis  fuligimosus  is  knov 
as  the  bayou  grey  squirrel,  or  as  soi 
hunters  refer  to  it,  the  black  cat  squirr 
This  race  occurs  along  the  Atchafalaya,  t 
lower  Mississippi  river,  and  the  bayous 
south  Louisiana.  The  black  cat  squir 
differs  from  the  southern  grey  squir1 
in  that  it  is  a  dark,  almost  brown,  anim 
some  specimens  taken  are  almost  black 
the  back.  The  under  parts  are  usua1 
tan  or  light  brown  in  color.  As  the  na^ 
indicates,  the  southern  grey  squirrel  is  gi 
on  the  back  and  upper  parts,  the  und 
side  is  white;  in  some  cases  a  light  orar 
or  tan  color  may  appear  on  the  side 
ventral  parts.  This  color  does  not  prev; 
but  is  usually  mixed  with  the  white  or  gr 


By  trapping  squirrels  and  placing  a  smali  metal  tag  in 
their  ears  it  is  possible  to  get  some  idea  of  the  total  squirrel 
kill  in  a  particular  area.  It  also  gives  information  on  the 
distance  that  squirrels  travel.  Sportsmen  are  urged  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  tagged  squirrels  and  to  report  them 
promptly   to   the   Commission. 


This  race  occurs  in  both  the  led  and 
black  phases.  In  some  swamp  areas  the 
black  phase  may  be  more  prevalent  than  the 
red  phase.  No  one  knows  exactly  why  this 
condition  exists,  but  the  theory  may  be 
advanced  that  this  is  nature's  way  of  pro- 
tecting the  species.  It  is  easily  seen  how  a 
black  color  in  the  dark,  shaded  swamps  of 
this  state  would  aid  this  animal  in  conceal- 
ing itself  from  its  natural  enemies.  This 
phenomenon  in  nature  is  known  as  pro- 
tective coloration  and  is  exhibited  widely 
throughout    the    animal    kingdom. 

Whether  or  not  this  dark  color  actually 
aids  in  the  survival  of  the  squirrel  is  not 
really  known.  Another  trend  of  thought  in 
the  matter  is  the  fact  that  this  dark  color 
is  probably  an  inherited  generic  char- 
acteristic that  is  expressing  dominance  in 
a  restricted  breeding  community. 

The  last  race  of  fox  squirrels  found  in 
Louisiana  is  the  big-headed  fox  squirrel — 


lir,  depending  on  the  region  of  the  body 
here  it  is  found. 

The  range  of  the  black  cat  squirrel  is 
stricted,  as  previously  described,  and  is 
it  usually  found  in  central  and  north 
}uisiana. 

Where  the  ranges  of  these  races  come  in 
>ntact  with  each  other,  interbreeding 
ill  probably  occur.  No  doubt,  various 
sades  of  grey  and  brown  occur  in  this 
pe  of  offspring. 

Fox    Squirrels 

The  three  races  of  fox  squirrels  that 
cur  in  Louisiana  are:  Sciurus  niger 
ichmani  (Bachman's  fox  squirrel); 
ciunts  niger  subauratus  (delta  fox  squir- 
il)  ;  and  Sciurus  niger  ludovicianus  (big- 
jaded  fox  squirrel).  These  races  of  fox 
rairrels  were  described  by  Lowery  and 
ivis  in  1942. 

Bachman's  fox  squirrel  is  found  on  the 
st  side  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  the 
utheast  Louisiana  terrace  lands.  No  ree- 
ds of  this  squirrel  have  ever  been  found 
ast  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  Louisiana. 
A  large,  rust-colored  squirrel  with  white 
vering  the  nose,  ears,  toes,  and  tip  of 
e  tail,  this  animal  inhabits  the  piney 
>ods  section  of  southeast  Louisiana.  This 
ce  may  be  found  in  the  black  phase,  but 
is  type  of  melanism  is  rare. 

The  delta  fox  squirrel  is  one  of  our 
Dst  interesting  races  of  squirrel.  A  small, 
ddish  squirrel  that  is  bigger  than  the 
ey  squirrel,  but  smaller  than  either  Bach- 
an's  or  the  big-headed  fox  squirrel,  this 
ce  occurs  along  the  Mississippi,  Tensas, 
uachita,  Atchafalaya  and  Red  river 
ittoms.  In  habits,  this  squirrel  is  some- 
lat  similar  to  the  grey  squirrel,  and  is 
und  in  close  association  with  it  at  times. 
alike  its  two  species  cousins,  the  delta  fox 
uirrel  is  not  found  in  the  piney  woods, 
it  is  confined  strictly  to  a  bottomland 
.rdwood  type  of  habitat.  Along  the  over- 
iw  regions  of  the  Red,  Atchafalaya,  and 
ississippi  rivers,  this  race  may  be  found 

great  numbers  where  the  timber  type  is 
)minantly  overcup  oak  and  bitter  pecan. 


Ranges  of  Louisiana  Fox  Squirrels.  1.  Big  headed  fox  squirrel, 
Sciurus  niger  ludovicianus.  2.  Delta  fox  squirrel,  Sciurus  niger 
iubauratus.     3.    Bachman's    fox    squirrel,    Sciurus   niger   bachmani. 


a  robust  animal  that  is  the  largest  of  all 
our  squirrels.  It  is  greyish  above,  strongly 
suffused  with  black,  buff  and  pinkish  cinna- 
mon below.  The  black  phase  also  occurs 
in  this  race  and  is  very  commonly  found. 
It  has  a  large  head — thus  its  name — and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  kill  one  that  weighs 
better  than  two  pounds.  One  of  these 
animals  trapped  by  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  weighed  two 
and  one-half  pounds.  Its  range  is  confined 
to  the  northwest  Louisiana  uplands  and  the 
southwest  Louisiana  terrace  lands  (St. 
Amant,    1951). 

Where  the  ranges  of  the  fox  squirrels 
overlap,  interbreeding  will  take  place.  It 
can  be  seen  from  the  map  that  the  range 
of  the  delta  fox  squirrel  lies  between  the 
big-headed  and  Bachman's  fox  squirrel. 
Therefore,  the  delta  squirrel  can  easily 
interbreed  with  either  the  big-headed  or 
Bachman's,    but    there    is    no    chance    that 


Left  to  right  below  are  shown  three  color  phases  of  the  fox  squirrel  that  the  Louisiana 
hunter  might  encounter.  On  the  left  is  the  typical  red  squirrel  familiar  to  most  hunters. 
In  the  middle  is  the  Bachman's  fox  squirrel  common  to  the  Florida  parishes,  with  the 
typical  white  nose,  ears,  and  tail  tip.  On  the  right  is  this  Bachman's  squirrel  in  the 
black   phase  showing   the  white   nose.    This   is  not  very  common. 

Photo  by  Gresham. 


Ranges  of  Louisiana  Grey  Squirrels.  The  Southern  grey  squirrel. 
Sciurus  carolinensis  carolininsis,  occurs  throughout  the  state.  The 
Bayou  grey  squirrel,  Sciurus  carolininus  fuligiuosus,  has  the  ap- 
proximate  range   shown    in   2  below. 


The  Bayou  grey  squirrel,  showing  the  characteristic  dark 
coloring  of  the  underside.  The  Southern  grey  squirrel  shows 
the    lighter    coloration. 


Photo  by  Gresliam. 


Grey    Squirrel    Skull 


Skulls  of  the  fox  and  grey  squirrels.  The  arrow  points 
to  the  extra  tooth  by  which  the  grey  squirrels  can  be  defi- 
nitely separated  from  the  fox  squirrel  group.  Drawings  by 
Museum  of  Natural  Science,  Louisiana  State   University. 


interbreeding  will   occur  between  the  big- 
headed   and   Bachman's   squirrel. 

Habits    and    Life   History 

Research  studies  now  being  conducted  in 
Louisiana  on  squirrels  have  revealed  that 
the  average  litter  size,  for  both  fox  and 
grey  squirrels,  is  about  three. 

There  are  two  major  seasons  when  the 
young  are  born — in  the  spring  and  in  the 
fall.  However,  squirrels  have  been  found 
to  breed  the  entire  year  in  Louisiana,  and 
young  may  be  found  the  year  round.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  note  that  studies 
in  Michigan  on  fox  squirrels  revealed  that 
spring-born  females  will  bear  an  early 
spring  litter  the  following  year  but  will 
skip  the  second  litter  in  the  summer;  and 
females  born  in  the  summer  will  skip  the 


spring  breeding  and  will  produce  a  litter 
in  the  summer  (Allen,  1943).  After  a 
female  is  two  years  old,  she  is  then  capable 
of  producing  two  litters  a  year. 

From  field  studies,  mating  habits  indi- 
cate that  the  grey  squirrel  is  promiscuous, 
while  the  fox  squirrel  is  monogamous 
(Goodman,  1937).  However,  at  times  the 
fox  may  show  promiscuity. 

The  young  of  squirrels  are  born  in  two 
types  of  nests — leaf  nests  and  in  dens. 
The  former  is  usually  made  of  leaves  and 
twigs  that  are  placed  in  tree  crotches  and 
forked  limbs.  The  dens  are  usually  fash- 
ioned from  any  cavity  having  an  entrance 
measuring  between  four  and  five  inches. 

The  gestation  period  for  fox  squirrels 
is  45  days;  for  the  grey  squirrel  it  is  44 
days   (Treppensee,  1948). 


One  more  note  of  interest  should  I 
mentioned:  Fox  squirrels  and  grey  squj 
rels  do  not  interbreed.  If  such  a  case  rl 
ever  occurred,  it  is  not  common  knowledjl 
and  it  would  be  an  exception  rather  thl 
the  rule. 

There  is  one  sure  way  that  fox  squirrl 
and    grey    squirrels    can    be    distinguish! 
The   dental   formulae    of  the   two    animj 
are    different.    The   grey   squirrel   has   cj 
more  tooth  than  the  fox  squirrel  on  es| 
side  of  its  jaw   (see  drawing).  If  an  o. 
looking  animal  is  killed,  a  quick  check 
the    dental    formula    will    reveal    its    ti 
identity. 

A  point  of  controversy  that  is  of 
discussed  among  hunters  is  the  fact  t 
a  male  animal  may  be  killed  whose  testic 

Louisiana  Conservation 


The  three  fox  squirrels  of  Louisiana,  showing  the  red  and  the  black  color  phases  of  each, 
rom  left  to  right,  the  Big  headed  fox  squirrel,  the  Delta  fox  squirrel,  and  the  Bachman's 
>x   squirrel. 

Photo  by  Gresham. 


Although  young  squirrels  can  be  found  in 
every  month  in  Louisiana,  our  biologists 
can  determine  the  peak  breeding  seasons  by 
collecting  and  examining  a  few  squirrels 
throughout  the  year.  Shown  here  is  a  fox 
squirrel  collected  in  early  September  which 
had   three   embryos. 

Photo  by  Gresham. 

* c 


appear  to  be  absent.  Some  hunters  will 
say  that  this  animal  has  been  emasculated 
by  another  squirrel.  If,  in  a  case  like  this, 
you  will  closely  examine  the  squirrel  when 
it  is  skinned,  you  will  notice  that  the  tes- 
ticles will  be  present  but  that  they  will  be 
very  small  and  may  have  receded  into  the 
body  cavity.  This  is  merely  an  old  squirrel 
that  is  not  in  a  breeding'  condition;  or  it 
could  be  a  developing  juvenile. 

The  facts  presented  in  this  article  will 
be  new  knowledge  to  some.  We  hope  that 
they  will  help  all  sportsmen  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  Louisiana's  squir- 
rels. 

—THE   END 
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WHY 


by 
Richard  M.  Warner 

WHY  is  the  universal  word  of  question. 
It  is  used  when  a  person  doesn't  under- 
stand something.  I  am  using  it  now  for 
that  one  reason. 

It  happened  on  September  5,  1953,  which 
happened  to  be  the  first  crisp  day  of  the 
season.  I  was  out  working  in  the  woods, 
putting  up  a  fence  around  a  section  of 
land,  when  I  heard  three  rapid  reports 
from  a  shotgun,  a  good  distance  away. 
I  didn't  think  much  of  it  at  the  time  and 
kept  right  on  with  my  work.  About  a 
half  hour  later  I  heard  two  more  shots. 
This  time  I  turned  to  the  colored  boy  who 
was  working  with  me  and  said,  "Hey, 
Seymour,  somebody's  getting  our  squir- 
rels!" He  listened  for  a  second  and  re- 
plied, "Ah  knows  it".  I  told  him  to  wait 
a  few  minutes  until  I  got  my  gun.  When 
I  returned,  we  walked  slowly  and  quietly 
to  where  the  shots  had  come  from.  Seymour 
spotted  a  movement  in  the  bushes  nearby 
and  motioned  to  me.  I  shot  the  anti- 
quated Winchester  in  the  air,  and  im- 
mediately the  woods  were  alive  with  the 
breaking  of  small  branches  and  the  rustling 
of  bushes  as  two  young  boys  took  off  like 
"greased  lightnin'  ".  I  fired  the  old  gun 
again  and  ordered  them  to  stop,  which 
they  did.  They  had  in  their  possession 
three  gray  squirrels.  Two  of  the  grays  had 
young,  I  could  see  by  their  teats.  I  pointed 
this  out  to  the  two  frightened  boys  and 
gave  them  a  good,  long  lecture  on  why 
we  have  hunting  seasons.  I  gave  the  squir- 
rels back  to  them,  but  I  told  them  if  I 
ever  caught  them  hunting  out  of  season 
again  I  would  take  them  straight  to  the 
game  ranger.  Later  I  began  thinking. 
I  felt  pretty  bad  about  what  had  happened, 
especially  because  somewhere  up  in  those 
tall,  massive  oaks  there  were  two  nests 
of  young  squirrels  facing  one  fate :  Starva- 
tion. 

I  turned  to  Seymour  and  said,  "That's 
why  we  have  hunting  seasons  and  also 
why  we  have  such  small  bag  limits.  If 
hunters  would  only  stop  and  think  for  a 
minute  before  they  do  something  as  stupid 
as  that,  we  would  have  more  game  and 
larger   bag  limits  for   everyone". 

This  is  just  one  example  of  what  proba- 
bly happens  all  over  the  country  on  the 
first  cool  day  of  Autumn.  If  it  keeps  up 
much  longer  we  may  find  ourselves  read- 
ing on  our  hunting  licenses  "closed  season" 
for  many  of  our  local  game  birds  and 
animals. 

And  that  one  word  still  comes  to  mind 
whenever  I  think  of  those  two  boys  and 
those  three  squirrels — WHY? 

—THE  END 
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»• "  M6GBST   BASS 

in    Louisiana 


ever  caught  in  Louisiana,  that  is. 


There  are  undoubtedly  a  few  granddads  out  there 
in  the  bayous  somewhere  which  are  heavier,  and 
which  will  continue  to  lure  fishermen  year  after 
year,  but  as  far  as  we  can  determine  the  monster 
being  hefted  by  the  youngster  above  takes  the  cake 
till  now. 

Yes,  the  boy  caught  it.  He  is  Duncan  Galloway, 
of  Shreveport.  The  fatal  date  was  August  1  of  this 
year,  and  the  scene  of  the  conquest  was  a  small  lake 
in  Bienville  parish.  This  lake,  which  covers  about 
ten  acres,  is  located  on  the  girl  scout  reservation 
known  as  Camp  Wawbansee.  It  is  a  couple  of  miles 
south  of  Highway  80  near  the  town  of  Arcadia. 
This  body  of  water  is  an  artificial  lake  about  seven 
years  old,  and  is  fed  by  flowing  springs. 

We  present  the  details  of  this  lake,  since  it  is  ap- 
parently the  only  one  in  Louisiana  ever  to  produce 
a  bass  of  this  size.    Louisiana  largemouths  are  us- 


ually abundant  but,  for  some  reason  as  yet  unknown, 
they  never  reach  the  nine,  ten,  or  even  twelve  pound 
size  attained  by  the  same  species  in  neighboring 
states. 

The  details  of  Duncan  Galloway,  who  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  envy  of  all  Pelican  State  bass  fish- 
ermen, are  also  worthy  of  mention.  His  dad,  Bo 
Galloway,  told  it  this  way :  "Duncan  has  been  using 
the  rod  and  reel  about  a  year  now.  The  previous 
week  he  had  caught  a  31/*  pound  bass  which  I 
thought  was  an  unusual  catch  so  I  had  it  mounted. 
Then  he  comes  up  with  this  big  one  which  of  course 
I  had  to  have  mounted  also.  He  is  12  years  old, 
weighs  70  pounds,  and  one  of  his  main  hobbies  is 
making  his  own  lures.  He  participates  in  all  the 
sport  activities  in  school,  and  is  a  member  of  Boy 
Scout  Troop  No.  4  and  a  member  of  the  Broadmoor 
Methodist  Church." 
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HOW  I  (WIGHT  IT 


"On  August  1st  we  asked  this  lady  if  we  could  fish  on  her  lake. 
She  said  yes,  but  we  wouldn't  catch  anything  because  they  weren't 
biting  and  there  never  had  been  many  fish  taken  out  of  that  lake. 
Anyway,  my  Daddy  and  I  went  clown  to  the  lake  and  I  put  on  an 
underwater  bait  and  fished  halfway  around  the  lake.  I  didn't  get 
a  strike  or  anything  so  I  came  back  to  Daddy,  who  had  the  tackle 
box,  and  picked  out  another  lure.  A  man  who  was  standing  nearby 
said  he  had  hung  several  big  ones  but  had  lost  them.  I  replied 
they  were  the  ones  I  wanted  to  catch.  I  picked  out  a  lure  that  I 
had  brought  that  morning.  It  had  been  marked  down  from  $1.50 
to  .50  and  was  a  Walkie  Talkie  with  a  white  body  and  a  red  head. 
Then  I  walked  up  on  the  dam  and  threw  into  the  pocket  near  the 
dam  and  started  reeling  in.  The  lure  got  about  halfway  in  and  he 
hit  it.  So  I  started  reeling  as  fast  as  I  could  and  got  him  up  into 
shallow  water.  I  yelled  to  my  Dad,  "I  got  him,  I  got  him!"  and 
grabbed  my  line  and  threw  my  rod  and  reel  down  and  then  stuck 
my  hand  in  his  mouth  and  brought  him  up  to  the  dam.  About  that 
time  Daddy  got  there.  Then  when  Daddy  got  there  and  realized 
the  size  of  the  fish  we  decided  then  and  there  we  were  through 
fishing  for  the  day.  We  went  by  some  people  and  they  witnessed 
the  weighing  of  the  fish  and  then  brought  him  straight  to  Shreve- 
port.  We  took  him  around  for  at  least  two  hours  showing  him  to 
my  buddies  and  our  friends." 

Duncan  Galloway 
Shreveport 
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Kodak  Pony  135  is  for  the  35  mi 
and  is  exceptionally  well  adapted  for  color 
slides  and  contains  20  or  35  pictures  per 
roll.     Price    for   this    model    is   $34.75. 


Below  is  the  Kodak  Tourist  II,  a  good 
illustration  of  the  folding  camera.  These 
cameras  are  easy  to  carry  and  have  many 
exposure    controls.     Price    $24.75. 


The  reflex  cameras  such  as  thisi 
Anscoflex  are  becoming  more  and] 
more  popular.  "Picture  Window") 
previews  each  exposure  in  full  size. 
Price   $15.95. 


FLAT-WALLET  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Flnrida  II  iWlirV 


The  Brownie  Hawkeye  shown 
at  right  is  an  ideal  economical 
box  camera.  It  gives  you  day- 
light snaps  and  flash  shots — in 
black  and  white  or  full  color. 
Camera    $6.95,    flash    $4.00. 


by   Edwin   McLaurin 


"When  Fred's  fish  felt  the  hook  he  boiled 
up  out  of  the  lake,  fighting  mad.  I  counted 
nine  jumps  in  all.  I  tell  you,  it  was  a 
beautiful    sight!     Now,   if   only    I'd   had    a 

camera  in  the  boat " 

I  smiled  in  silent,  sympathetic  under- 
standing. Back  in  1937  I,  like  many  thous- 
ands of  other  Floridians  who  hunt  and 
fish,  had  many  times  wished  I  could  have 
recorded  some  of  the  action-packed  mo- 
ments that  came   to  me   afield   and   afloat. 

Now,  if  only  I'd  had  a  camera 

Necessity  forced  me  to  take  action. 
Writing  hunting  and  fishing  stories  for 
national  magazines,  and  feature  articles 
for  Sunday  supplements,  I  often  needed 
good  photographs  to  illustrate  my  work, 
and  finding  ready-made  ones  to  fit  a  par- 
ticular story  proved  almost  impossible. 

Up  until  that  time,  I  had  not  made  any 
pictures  except  a  few  family  group  and 
pet  photos,  taken  with  a  box  camera  in- 
herited from  a  family  member  who  used  it 
around  1890,  so  I  had  to  start  from  scratch 
and  learn  a  few  basic  fundamentals  of 
good  photography.  I  invested  less  than  a 
dollar  in  a  book,  "How  To  Make  Good 
Pictures",  which  I  found  in  a  local  camera 
shop,  and  give  it  several  careful  readings. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  been  looking  around 
for  a  quality,  reasonably-priced  camera. 
I  wanted  one  that  would  be  compact,  but 
utilizing  a  negative  large  enough  to  give 
a  sizeable  contact  print;  sturdy  and  quite 
capable  of  enduring  the  rigors  of  travel  in 
tackle   box   or   game   bag;   fast   and   fairly 


simple  to  operate;  preferably  one  with  an 
anastigmatic  lens  and  sufficient  shutter 
speed  to  stop  ordinary  action,  and  inexpen- 
sive as  regards  initial  cost  and  subsequent 
use  and  maintenance.  Seemingly,  my 
wants  were  many,  but,  surprisingly,  I  found 
them  all  in  a  name-brand  camera  model 
costing  less  than  twenty-five  dollars.  This 
figure  included  a  yellow  filter,  a  lens  hood 
and  a  portrait  attachment.  The  camera 
made  eight  negatives,  size  21/ix31/4  inches, 
on  roll  film. 

Frankly,  my  first  couple  of  rolls  of  film 
were  a  little  disappointing,  but  once  I 
became  used  to  my  camera's  features,  and 
absorbed  more  of  the  text  in  the  instruc- 
tion manual,  I  began  to  get  clear,  sparkling- 
pictures.  One  of  my  earliest  attempts  at 
typical  hunting  and  fishing  photos  won  a 
national  contest,  and  from  then  on  the 
going  was  fairly  easy. 

Though  succeeding  years  and  photo- 
graphic assignments  gave  access  to  Speed 
Graphics,  Rolleiflex  and  Graflex  cameras, 
Leicas  and  other  expensive,  specialized  pro- 
fessional equipment,  it  is  significant  that 
at  least  90%  of  the  pictures  I  have  made 
for  reproduction  in  the  form  of  magazine 
or  newspaper  illustrations  have  been  taken 
with  simple,  inexpensive  equipment — the 
great  majority  with  the  little  folding- 
camera  I  purchased  in  1937  and  am  still 
using!  Readers  who  are  proud  owners  of 
fine  equipment  as  represented  by  an  ex- 
pensive Leica,  Contax,  Speed  Graphic, 
Omega,  Rolleiflex,  Exakta  or  Kodak  Chev- 


ron need  not  be  offended.  You  have  photc 
graphic  equipment  rated  among  the  besj 
and  you  know  it. 

My  point  is  that  the  average  hunts 
and  fisherman  need  not  miss  out  on  makin 
a  cherished  picture  record  of  unusual  c 
successful  trips  by  reason  of  not  beirj 
able  to  invest  in  professional-class  equi;| 
ment. 

There  is  even  a  basis  for  argumei' 
against  using  expensive  cameras  for  tl 
making  of  snapshots  under  some  of  tl 
rugged  picture  taking  conditions  that  fr 
quently  go  to  make  up  a  hunting  or  fishii 
episode.  Spray  thrown  by  a  moving  bo« 
beach  sand,  rain  and  accidental  droppii( 
can  ruin  an  expensive  camera  as  easily 
a  less  expensive  one.  In  the  profession 
camera  class  shutter  repairs  are  costly,  a? 
you  are  out  of  luck  unless  you  car 
camera  insurance  with  an  all-risk  clause] 

When  taking  pictures  from  a  boat,  thej 
is  always  a  chance  of  costly  mishap.    On<; 
while   photographing  the  harpooning  of  j 
large  hammerhead  shark  from  a  small  bo 
I    lost    my    balance    and    fell    overboa.. 
camera  in  hand.    A  complete  camera  ov  - 
haul  by  the  factory  cost  less  than  ten  d  I 
lars.  Had  I  been  using  an  uninsured  Cont; 
Leica    or    any    of    the    other    more    cos; 
cameras  it  would  have  been  a  very  diffen 
story.    Another    point:    I    lost    only    eij: 
pictures   that   day;    it   might  have   been) 
36  exposure  35mm.  loading,  in  which  c;I 
I'd  have  also  been  out  the  time,  effort  s' 
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potential  picture  possibilities  of  the  longer, 
ind  more  expensive,  roll  film. 

In  the  field  research  required  for  the 
preparation  of  this  article,  many  makes 
ind  models  of  cameras  were  tested  to 
letermine  their  capabilities  and  limitations, 
attention  was  centered  on  those  most  likely 
;o  be  within  the  means  of  the  average 
sportsman.  Models  selling  for  $50  or  more 
vere  not  considered. 

The  research  definitely  established  one 
jaramount  fact:  With  current  camera 
nodels  especially,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
nake  a  broad  variety  of  pictures  for  a 
surprisingly  low  investment  in  equipment. 
n  fact,  a  simple,  fixed  focus,  box-type 
nodel,  product  of  a  big  American  manu- 
facturer of  photographic  equipment,  made 
>ne  of  the  best  illustrations  appearing  with 
his  article.  The  little  camera  sells  for  less 
han  $6,  with  yellow  color  filter  and  por- 
rait  lens  attachment  included. 

Beyond  doubt,  present  day  camera 
nodels  are  far  ahead  in  features,  value 
ind  versatility  when  compared  to  models 
if  only  a  decade  ago.  Today,  there  is  a 
vide  range  for  personal  selection  of  a 
noderately-priced,  precision  camera  from 
imong  many  famous  brand  names,  in  box- 
ype,  folding,  miniature  and  reflex  models, 
'rices  range  from  four  dollars  to  $47.50. 
''or  less  than  fifty  dollars  you  can  have 
nodern  photographic  equipment  that  will 
ake  pictures  of  professional  quality,  prop- 
lily  used !  Some  models  handle  color  film 
.dmirably,  too. 

Least  expensive  is  the  simple-operating, 
ixed  focus,  box-type  camera.  Most  models 
save  shutter  speeds  of  around  1/50  of 
.  second,  plus  bulb  or  time  exposures,  and 
nany  are  flash  synchronized  for  indoor  and 
sight  use.  Probably  more  good  pictures 
ave  been  made  with  box-type  cameras  than 
ny  other  model.  One  Florida  photo 
inisher,  now  handling  one  of  the  state's 
najor  streams  of  photo  finishing  work, 
sas  stated  that  he  would  credit  box  cameras 
.s  being  responsible  for  10r/c  of  his  almost 
taggering  volume. 

More  advanced  is  the  compact  folding 
amera,  offering  large  picture  sizes  and  a 
'ariety  of  lens  and  shutter  speeds,  greatly 
ncreasing  picture  making  possibilities.  The 
olding  cameras  are  the  general-duty 
ameras  of  the  field,  have  scale  or  range- 
inder  focusing,  and  have  a  reputation  for 
aking  a  lot  of  punishment  in  active  life. 

Miniatures,  now  riding  a  peak  of  popu- 
arity,  are  small,  light  and  easy  to  carry, 
ise  small  size  film,  and  are  much  used  for 
andid  shots.  They  require  more  precise 
ocusing  and  exposure,  as  any  errors  in 
naking-  the  pictures  will  be  magnified  and 
■mphasized  when  the  small-sized  negatives 
ire  enlarged  by  the  finisher. 

Reflex  cameras  permit  you  to  see  the 
banned  pictures  in  actual,  finished  size. 
3ecause  the  negative  area  is  square,  there 
s  no  need  to  turn  the  reflex  camera  side- 
vays  for  their  making.  Models  with  re- 
lecting-type  focusing  are  to  be  had  for  less 
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Natural  sunlight,  a  low 
camera  angle,  and  use  of 
a  filter  to  darken  the  sky 
and  provide  contrast,  gave 
the    results    shown. 


than  $50 — in  fact,  many  of  them  are  rea- 
sonably priced — but  the  twin-lens  models, 
where  two  precision  lens  are  coupled  to- 
gether for  critical  focusing  on  a  ground 
glass,  are  more. 

For  average  outdoor  photography,  the 
sportsman-photographer  will  get  very  good 
results  with  the  orthochromatic-type  films 
of  medium  speed  and  sensitive  to  all  colors 
except  red.  The  orthochromatic  emulsions 
are  marketed  under  such  trade  names  as 
Verichrome,  All  Weather  Plenachrome, 
Sensachrome  and  other  similarly  identify- 
ing names.  The  chrome  type  films  are  con- 
sidered excellent  for  all  around  use,  and 
give  good  results  in  combination  with  cer- 
tain color  filters,  especially  light  yellow. 
They  frequently  enlarge  nicely,  too. 

The  panchromatic,  or  "pan,"  films  are 
sensitive  to  all  colors  and  speedily  affected 


by  light.  They  are  the  prima  donnas  and 
the  most  versatile  of  the  film  emulsions. 
The  panchromatics  are  ideal  for  indoor 
photography,  for  picture  taking  under  un- 
favorable conditions  outdoors  and  for  pho- 
tographing fast  action  at  high  shutter 
speeds. 

"Pan"  type  film  may  be  medium  speed, 
for  taking  pictures  in  good  light  combined 
with  slow  shutter  speeds;  fast,  for  general 
indoor  and  outdoor  use;  and  extra-fast,  for 
taking  pictures  under  unfavorable  lighting 
conditions  found  indoors  and  out,  and  in 
combination  with  very  high  shutter  speeds 
and  small  apertures.  There  is  even  a  slow 
panchromatic  film,  for  micro-filming  papers 
and  for  general  copy  work. 

Highly  sensitive  panchromatic  film  is 
easily  ruined  if  one  is  the  least  bit  careless 
in   its   handling.     Be   especially   careful   of 


This  deer  lives  in  captiv- 
ity, but,  like  a  wild  one, 
seldom  stands  still  when 
folks  are  around.  A  moder- 
ately-priced folding  cam- 
era, set  for  1/100  second 
shutter  speed,  made  this 
walking  pose  an  easy  pic- 
ture   to    take. 


These  owls  retreated  to  the  farthest  corner  of  their  cage  to  avoid  having  their 
picture  taken,  but  a  midget  flash  bulb  solved  the  problem.  Similar  photos  are 
within  the  capabilities  of  low  and  medium  priced  camera  models  having  built-in 
flash    or  flash   attachment  features 


roll  film  loading  and  removal  operations; 
carry  them  out  in  subdued  light  or  dark- 
ness whenever  possible;  never  in  direct 
sunlight  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Roll  film 
users  should  also  keep  the  metal,  blackout 
slide  in  place  over  the  counting  window 
except  when  advancing  the  film  for  a  suc- 
ceeding exposure,  to  prevent  possible  grad- 
ual fogging  of  the  film.  Unprotected  pan- 
chromatic film — cut,  film  pack  or  roll — 
must  be  handled  in  total  darkness.  You 
can't  be  too  careful! 

Your  local  camera  supply  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  more  about  the  various 
films  and  how  they  should  be  used  in  your 
camera.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  select  one  or 
two  types  of  film  and  stick  with  them  until 
you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  their 
properties  and  peculiarities. 

Color  filters  and  a  portrait  lens  attach- 
ment greatly  increase  your  picture  making- 
versatility,  at  little  added  cost.  The  aver- 
age amateur  who  does  not  rate  his  hobby 
ahead  of  hunting  or  fishing  will  need  only 
a  couple  of  filters  and  a  portrait  attach- 
ment to  take  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Select  a  light  or  medium  yellow  all- 
purpose  color  filter  for  scenic  cloud  effects 
and  contrast  when  using  either  orthochro- 
matic  or  panchromatic  films,  and  a  light 
green  one  for  the  "pan"  type  emulsion, 
especially  where  you  want  to  make  con- 
trasting pictures  involving  dark  green  foli- 
age as  background  for  a  dark  foreground 
subject. 

Because  a  filter  holds  back  some  of  the 
light  that  would  otherwise  reach  the  film, 
you  have  to  increase  the  normal  exposure 
as   required    to    compensate   for   the   filter 


10 


factor.  All  filters  come  with  recommended 
instructions,  or  your  photo  finisher,  or  an 
experienced  photographer  friend,  will  prob- 
ably have  some  worthy  suggestions  regard- 
ing their  use. 

Where  the  light  is  extremely  bright,  or 
where  panchromatic  films  are  used  in  box- 
type  or  fixed  focus  cameras,  yellow  filters 
can  frequently  be  used  without  allowing 
filter  factor,  the  extra  sensitivity  or  speed 
of  the  film  automatically  compensating  for 
the  added  filter.  A  little  experimentation 
will  show  just  what  average  results  can  be 
expected. 


All  filters  and  portrait  lens  attachmenl 
should  be  of  good  quality  and,  like  th 
camera's  lens,  must  be  kept  clean.  Remerr 
ber  that  light  must  pass  through  both  th 
filter,  or  portrait,  attachments  and  th 
camera  lens  to  properly  record  the  subjet 
on  the  film.  Any  imperfections  in  eithe 
or  dirty  smudges  on  camera  or  auxiliar 
attachments,  will  affect  the  negative's  qua 
ity  and  sharpness. 

You  will  get  better  pictures  if  you  f 
your  camera  with  a  lens  hood,  used  b 
most  professionals  and  the  more  succes 
ful  of  the  amateur  photographers.  Th' 
shade  slips  over  the  camera's  lens-moui 
and  shades  the  lens  from  light  coming  fro: 
objects  outside  the  area  covered  by  tr 
lens.  A  lens  hood  finds  practical  use  whe 
subjects  are  side  lighted,  or  when  unshade 
lights  are  present  to  cast  undesirable  r 
flections  on  the  camera's  lens.  You  can  g.. 
them  with  adapter  rings  that  permit  the 
use  in  combination  with  filters  and  portra 
attachments.  They  are  easily  attached  ar 
removed. 

Flash  photography,  a  necessity  for  fa 
photography  indoors  and  at  night,  has  ■ 
definite  place  in  the  making  of  outdoor  pi 
tures  in  bright  sunlight,  too.  Use  the  addt, 
brilliance  of  one  of  those  midget  flash  bul 
to  give  you  desired  detail  in  heavy  shade 
areas  —  as  in  faces  shaded  by  larg: 
brimmed  hats,  and  for  subjects  partly 
shade  and  partly  in  bright  sunlight.  U. 
of  flash  adds  life  and  detail  to  what  mig 
otherwise  be  just  an  ordinary  picture. 

A  number  of  the  inexpensive,  box-ty] 
cameras  now  come  equipped  with  built- 
flash  synchronizers.  To  use  them,  you  si: 
ply  stick  in  a  flash  bulb,  aim  and  squee 
the  shutter  release.  Others  require  s 
justable  synchronizing  attachments  tr. 
will  time  the  flash  bulb's  peak  of  brillian 
to  coincide  with  the  full  opening  of  t 
camera's  shutter,  and  must  be  adjusted  i 


A  lens  opening 
stopped  way  down, 
and  shooting  with 
the  sun  directly 
behind  the  sub- 
ject, gave  this  sil- 
houette of  a  Flor- 
ida hunter  and 
his  prized  Cana- 
dian goose  kill. 


A  picture   like  this   is  possible  with  a  camera  of  any  price  range, 
inexpensive    model    Ansco    made    this   one. 


each  camera  on  which  the  attachment  is 
used. 

As  regards  a  snap  judgment  of  required 
exposure  for  outdoor  pictures,  I  have  found 
it  advisable  to  take  a  chance  on  slightly 
overexposing  a  negative  rather  than  under- 
exposing. A  good  finisher  can  often  get  a 
very  good  print  from  a  slightly  overex- 
posed negative,  but,  without  expert  re- 
touching, cannot  put  in  detail  what  was 
never  captured  by  underexposed  film  in 
the  first  place. 

Of  course,  use  of  a  light  meter  of  relia- 
ble make  will  eliminate  much  of  the  guess- 
work of  proper  exposure.  Certain  recent 
models  no  longer  require  personal  applica- 
tion of  the  mathematical  principle  that 
things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  each  other.  Their  use  entails  no  time- 
consuming  comparison  of  meter  reading 
with  its  corresponding  value  on  shutter 
time,  film  speeds  and  camera  aperture 
scales.  Instead,  once  set  for  a  particular 
film  speed,  they  thereafter  give  a  "one 
answer"  guide  to  correct  exposure.  Just 
aim  one  of  these  new  meters  at  the  sub- 
ject to  be  photographed — the  indicator- 
needle  swings  directly  over  the  necessary 
camera  setting  as  indicated  by  an  f.  num- 
bered scale.  You  read  correct  exposure  as 
easily  as  you  would  read  your  watch. 

Early  camera  models  had  their  lens  stops 
numbered  in  "U.  S."  (Uniform  Scale) 
figures,  a  system  now  obsolete  and  succeed- 


Another  type  of  folding  camera 
is  the  German-made  Rolfix.  Com- 
plete with  f/4.5  coated  lens  and 
shutter  speeds  up  to  1/250  second, 
it  can  be  purchased  in  this  country 
for  $36.50. 


ed  by  the  f.  numbered  scale.  The  "£" 
system  indicates  the  factor  of  a  lens  (not 
focus)  as  expressed  by  the  relationship  of 
the  focal  length  of  a  particular  lens  and  the 
size  of  its  opening  or  aperture.  The  pro- 
portional size  or  "value"  of  an  f.  numbered 
camera  aperture  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  by  the  diameter 
of  the  aperture  or  stop  opening.  The 
"speed"  of  a  lens  is  not  a  camera's  shutter 
speed  but  the  largest  f.  stop  that  will  give 
a  sharp  image  from  corner  to  corner  of 
the  film,  with  an  opening  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  its  focal  length.  But  this  article  is 
not  intended  to  be  technical;  if  you  want 
to  know  how  the  focal  length  of  a  lens 
relates  to  film  size  and  other  technical 
points,  consult  some  of  the  photographic 
texts  in  your  local  library.  Most  of  them 
are  simply  expressed  in  concise,  under- 
standable  terms. 

For  the  convenience  of  readers  who  may 
have  old,  but  still  usable,  cameras  with  a 
U.  S.  system  scale,  the  following  table  of 
comparison  with  the  modern  f.  ratings  will 
be  helpful: 

U.  S.: 1       2   4     8   16   32   64 

f/stop:   f/4   5.6   8    11    16   22   32 

Stop  openings  regulate  the  amount  of 
light  passing  through  the  lens.  Combined 
with  shutter  speeds,  they  control  exposure 
and  depth  of  focus.  The  latter  is  the  dis- 
tance, in  front  of  and  behind  the  subject 
focused  on,  within  which  details  in  the 
picture  will  be  sharp  and  distinct.  The 
smaller  the  opening  the  greater  the  depth 
of  focus. 

Shutter  speeds  and  f/stops  can  be 
jiggled  about  to  give  exactly  the  same 
exposure,  though  not  the  same  depths  of 
focus.  For  example,  pictures  taken  at  1/25 


of  a  second  at  f.22,  1/50  of  a  second  at 
f.16,  1/100  at  f.ll,  and  1/200  at  f.8,  give 
identical  exposure  to  a  film  of  the  same 
type  and  rated  sensitivity.  Good  snapshots, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  can  often  be 
made  with  a  guesswork  setting  of  1/50  of  a 
second  at  f.16  or  f.ll,  using  orthochro- 
matic  film,  without  a  filter;  and  at  1/100 
and  stop  opening  f.22,  used  with  fast-pan 
film  but  no  filter.  If  it  is  a  picture  you  must 
capture  beyond  doubt,  take  one  picture 
at  what  you  consider  correct  exposure  for 
existing  conditions.  Then  take  two  more — 
one  with  a  little  more  exposure  and  one 
with  less  than  your  first  attempt.  One  will 
surely  give  a  good  print. 

For  still  subjects,  for  which  you  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  plan  and  make  the 
exposure,  don't  hesitate  to  use  a  measur- 
ing tape  to  get  exact  distances.  Some  of 
the  best  photographers  do.  It  is  no  dis- 
grace to  measure  short  distances  between 
camera  and  subject  to  obtain  critically 
sharp  focusing.  Knowing  the  exact  dis- 
tance, you  can  set  your  distance  scale  accu- 
rately and  then  be  free  to  concentrate  on 
correct  lens  opening  and  shutter  speed. 

When  taking  pictures  of  persons  or  pets, 
move  in  close  to  get  detail  and  animation 
in  the  final  product.  When  photographing- 
children  or  pets,  consider  a  camera  level 
that  will  show  them  to  best  advantage. 

Rifle  shooting  and  picture  taking  are 
much  akin.  To  be  good  at  either,  you  must 
assume  a  momentarily  steady  position,  aim 
properly  and  smoothly  squeeze  off  the  shot. 
A  sudden  jerking-  of  the  trigger  at  the 
moment  of  firing  is  invariably  fatal  to  good 
results,  be  the  instrument  a  rifle  or  a 
camera. 

Whenever  possible,  steady  your  camera 
by  holding  your  upper  arms  and  elbows 
against  your  body  when  shooting  pictures 
from  the  standing  position.  When  aiming 
your  camera  from  a  sitting  position,  brace 
your  elbows  against  your  knees,  or  just 
a  little  bit  below  the  knees,  as  in  shooting 
a  rifle.  Gradually,  you  will  learn  that  there 
is  one  spot  on  the  kneecaps,  or  just  below 
them,  where  the  elbows  will  tend  to  rest 
firmly. 

If  you  set  your  camera  on  the  ground 
for  a  low  angle  shot,  be  careful  that  your 
feet,  or  those  of  bystanders,  do  not  scuff 
sand  in  the  camera's  direction.  Some  ex- 
pensive shutter  repairs  have  had  to  be 
made  because  of  a  single  moment  of  care- 
lessness. 

Modern  camera  cases  offer  carrying-  con- 
venience and  protection  to  equipment,  but 
their  true  value  can  be  measured  by  how 
quickly  you  can  open  them,  extract  the 
camera  and  take  a  picture.  Many  of  the 
Concluded  on  page  20 


Some  of  the  new  exposure 
meters,  like  this  one,  give 
"one  answer"  readings  —  you 
set  your  camera  for  whatever 
f/number  the  pointer  indi- 
cates. 


Two  year  old  Richard  Wayne  Hull  gets 
the  inside  dope  on  what  a  prize  winning 
bass  looks  like  as  his  father,  Henry  Lee 
Hull,  shows  the  son  the  4  lb.  13'  2  oz.  fish 
that  won  the  Esso  Booster  Club  fishing 
rodeo   on   False   River. 

Photo  by  Powell  U.  Smith. 


Rev.  Leo  Free,  Mar- 
thaville,  La.,  with  string 
of  squirrels. 


Nine  year  old  Bernard  Holloway. 
Baton  Rouge,  with  two  bass  (3  lbs. 
10  oz.  and  3  lbs.  8  oz.)  he  caught  in 
False    River   in    August   of   last   year. 
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Calvin  Stokes  and  L.  F.  Davidson  with 
ducks  taken  in  Cameron  parish  on  first  two 
days   of   '53   season. 


Sam  Danna,  1 
limit  string  of  I 
north   of   Monrtj 


P.  C.  Thomas  and  F.  K.  Buckley,  Jonesboro, 
took  these  64  channel  cats  in  Old  River  near 
Jena   in  August. 


J.  R.  Roak,  Glyn  Rodger  and  Homer  Roark 
with  black  bass  and  stripers  caught  on  Ouachita 
River    last    November. 


Herman  Stuart,  11,  Pineville,  La.,  with  fish 
caught  at  Chevalier's  Boat  Landing  on 
Saline    Lake,    Catahoula    Parish,    in    June. 
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Jesse    Hodge    and    Oran    Lewis 
Bend    Dec.    18,    1953. 


Pictures 


Field  Champion  Red  River 
Toney,  owned  by  R.  E.  Bordelon, 
of    Alexandria. 
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>e,  with  a  beautiful 
Black  Bayou  Lake 
i  Wigglers. 


J.  W.  Lowery,  Hodge,  and  friend  with 
48  bass  caught  in  Black  River  in  May  of 
this  year. 


John  Van  Hees,  W.  Vincent  and  E.  Walker, 
all  of  Algiers,  with  ducks  taken  on  two-day 
hunt    last    December. 


ight    point    bucks    killed    at    Greenleaf 
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Readers 


T.  E.  Woodard  and  Huey  Bailey,  Jr.,  with 
45  lbs.  of  blue  and  Opelousas  cats  caught  in 
Anacoco    April    20,    1954. 


J.  B.  Pritchard,  Opelousas,  with 
a  squirrel  limit  taken  in  St.  Bernard 
parish    in    January. 


Mrs.    H.    W.    Longoris   and    son,    Lane,   with 
bass   caught    in    Lake    Bistineau    in    March. 


Five  point  deer  killed  in  Madison 
parish  by  Emmett  Reynolds,  of 
Delhi,    La. 


These  50  white  porch  were  caught  out  of 
Gassoway  lake  in  April  by  (I.  to  r.)  E.  A. 
Edmonson,  C.  R.  Tidwell,  and  J.  C.  Edmon- 
son. The  fish  were  taken  on  shiners  in 
about  1  '/2  hours. 


Ville  Platte  Beagle  Club  Trial  in  February  are 
th  Fuzzy  Autumn  on  the  left,  1st  place  winner  in 
Avie  Bordelon  with  Cherokee  Little  John,  1st  place 
class. 
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At  the  request  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  recently  made  a  survey 
of  the  organization  and  program  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission.    What,  then,  is 
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by 
Leonard  E.  Foote 

Southeastern  Field  Representative 


The  Wildlife  Management  Institute  is 
a  nonprofit,  private  organization  supported 
by  industries,  organizations  and  indivi- 
duals. Its  sole  objective  is  to  contribute 
to  the  nation's  welfare  by  promoting  better 
use  of  natural  resources.  Chartered  in 
1946,  the  Institute  grew  out  of,  and  as- 
sumed the  public  activities  of,  the  American 
Wildlife  Institute  and  its  parent  organiza- 
tion, the  American  Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation. Thus  it  is  carrying  on  an  active 
program  in  the  conservation  field  which 
began  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

The  Wildlife  Management  Institute  is  not 
now,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  a  large  organiza- 
tion. It  presently  consists  of  only  17  full- 
time  employees  and  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  trustees.  It  is  headed  by  Dr.  Ira 
N.  Gabrielson,  who  joined  the  Institute  in 
1946  after  more  than  30  years  with  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  C.  R.  Gutermuth,  who  served  the 
Indiana  Conservation  Department  for  a 
decade. 

The  major  objective  of  the  Institute  is 
to  promote  better  use  of  natural  resources. 
Thus  it  works  with  official  and  private  or- 
ganizations to  provide  better  administra- 
tion of  wildlife,  forest,  soils,  and  waters; 
it  encourages  active  and  close  cooperation 
among  kindered  agencies  in  an  effort  to 
present  and  use  basic  factual  information 
on  major  conservation  issues;  it  urges  the 
development  and  management  of  public 
and  private  lands  so  that  each  unit  will 
produce  as  much  wildlife  as  is  possible, 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  agri- 
culture and  industry;  it  promotes  the  dis- 
covery and  presentation  of  more  accurate 
information  about  wildlife  and  other  natu- 
ral resources;  and  it  helps  to  provide  train- 
ing for  those  desiring  to  work  in  the  nat- 
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ural  resource  management  field  with  parti- 
cular emphasis  on  wildlife. 

The  Institute  has  a  staff  of  six  trained 
technicians  who  promote  sound  restora- 
tion and  management  projects  on  public 
and  private  lands.  These  field  representa- 
tives work  with  state  officials,  local  sports- 
men's groups,  and  individuals  to  preserve 
existing  wildlife  habitat  and  restore  and 
improve  environmental  conditions  wherever 
possible.  An  important  function  has  been 
to  plan  and  help  execute  cooperative  pro- 
grams involving  individuals  and  public  and 
pi-ivate  conservation  agencies.  Institute 
field  representatives,  for  example,  were  in- 
strumental in  founding  the  Joint  Black 
Duck  Committee  and  the  Mississippi  Water- 
fowl Technicians  Council  out  of  which  have 
grown  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  Fly- 
way  Waterfowl  Councils,  with  the  objective 
of  management  of  waterfowl  populations 
and  habitat  on  each  of  the  fiyways.  The 
southeastern  field  representative  in  1948 
suggested  the  southeastern  region-wide  co- 
operative mourning  dove  study  to  the  South- 
eastern Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners.  Under  this  co- 
operative program  Louisiana  and  ten  other 
southeastern  states  and  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  have  worked  together  to  deter- 
mine the  essential  factors  governing 
mourning  dove  populations  and  have  de- 
vised techniques  that  are  now  in  use  over 
the  continent  as  a  whole.  The  information 
gathered  on  an  annual  basis  is  used  to 
promulgate  dove  hunting  regulations. 

Institute  field  staff  members  have  aided 
Dr.  Gabrielson  in  administrative  surveys  of 
25  states  and  provincial  public  conserva- 
tion agencies.  Such  studies  are  made  at 
the  request  of  the  state  game  and  fish  com- 
mission,   the    governor,    or    legislative    in- 


terim committee.  As  was  done  in  the  re- 
cently completed  survey  for  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  the 
Institute  examines  the  basic  laws  in  which 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  gov- 
erning commission  are  vested,  studies  the 
commission  organization  and  its  program 
and  makes  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment. Institute  field  representatives  havt 
occasionally  served  as  consultants  for  newlj 
created  state  conservation  agencies  anc 
stand  ready  at  any  time  to  aid  in  securing 
improved  natural  resource  administration 

The  Institute  has  worked  closely  wit! 
state  and  local  organizations  in  trying  t( 
develop  management  programs  for  area: 
being  changed  by  activities  of  civil  func 
tions  agencies.  Field  representatives  havi 
attended  and  testified  at  hundreds  of  pub 
lie  hearings  held  by  the  Corps  of  Engineer; 
the  Reclamation  Service  and  state  civi 
functions  agencies,  like  the  Louisiana  De 
partment  of  Public  Works.  The  objectiv 
has  been  to  develop  the  maximum  fish  am 
wildlife  populations  it  is  possible  to  develo; 
consistent  with  the  public  interest  and  t 
oppose  vigorously  those  civil  functions  de 
velopments  which  are  not  in  the  best  publi 
interest. 

Coordination  of  the  Institute  prograr 
with  the  program  of  other  non-goverr 
mental  conservation  agencies  is  obtaine 
through  the  Natural  Resources  Counc 
of  America  and  Emergency  Conservatio 
Committee.  Dr.  Gabrielson  and  Mr.  Gute 
muth  testify  regularly  before  congressioi 
al  committees  on  national  conservatic 
legislation  and  are  often  called  upon  b 
state   legislative   committees. 

The  Institute  contributes  to  the  suppo 
of  the  nation-wide  Cooperative  Wildli: 
Research  Unit  program  in   17  of  the  lad 
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grant  colleges  in  the  United  States  and 
Alaska.  Since  1934,  the  Units  have  pro- 
duced nearly  1,000  graduate  students  in 
wildlife  restoration  and  game  manage- 
ment, most  of  whom  are  now  employed  in 
responsible  positions  in  state  or  federal 
conservation  departments.  The  coopera- 
tive units  are  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
college  and  state  conservation  depart- 
ments involved,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  and  the  Institute.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  primary  function  of  train- 
ing workers  in  the  field  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment, each  of  the  units  carries  on  long 
and  short-term  wildlife  research  studies 
designed  to  furnish  basic  information  for 
improved  management.  Units  nearest  Loui- 
siana are  located  at  Texas  A  &  M,  College 
Station,  Texas,  and  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Auburn,   Alabama. 

The  Wildlife  Management  Institute  also 
makes  a  limited  number  of  grants-in-aid 
annually  for  wildlife  management  projects 
which  cannot  be  financed  otherwise.  Such 
fellowships  are  almost  always  made  with 
the  secondary  objective  of  making  ad- 
vanced training  possible,  and  of  coordina- 
tion with  other  investigative  programs. 
Grants-in-aid  were  made  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Havana  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  to  aid  in  securing  additional  in- 
formation on  mourning  dove  migrations 
and  populations  during  the  Cooperative 
Dove  investigation. 

The  Institute  sponsors  and  conducts  the 
North  American  Wildlife  Conference, 
which  is  held  annually  in  one  of  the  major 
cities  of  the  continent.  This  international 
conference  has  become  the  meeting  place 
of  conservation  interests  for  an  annual  ex- 
change of  new  knowledge.  It  is  a  clearing 
house  for  the  state  and  national  conserva- 
tion organizations,  wildlife  administrators 
and  technicians.  Many  other  national  and 
international  organizations  hold  meetings 
in  conjunction  with  this  three-day  con- 
ference. The  Institute  and  its  predecessor 
organizations  have  sponsored  this  meeting 
annually  since  1915. 

The  Institute  maintains  two  of  the  most 
important  waterfowl  stations  on  the  con- 
tinent— one  at  Fredericton,  New  Bruns- 
wick, working  largerly  on  black  ducks, 
and  the  other  at  Delta,  Manitoba,  which 
works  on  the  prairie  breeding  habitat  and 
on  the  waterfowl  that  utilize  it.  Delta 
Station  is  world  famous,  and  many  federal 
and  state  personnel  have  visited  the  sta- 
tion, which  serves  as  a  headquarters  for 
work   on    breeding   waterfowl. 

Because  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada 
are  the  well  from  which  flow  many  of  the 
waterfowl  that  winter  on  Louisiana's  mar- 
shes or  pass  through  the  state  on  migra- 
tion to  the  southern  republics,  the  pro- 
gram at  Delta  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  hunters  of  Louisiana.  Biologists  have 
uncovered  many  new  facts  that  are  being- 
applied  in  the  management  of  birds  on  the 
breeding  grounds  and  along  the  flyways.  It 


Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson.  President  of  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute-  He  was  recently  selected  as  one  of  the  nation's  ten  out- 
standing   conservationists. 


has  been  proved  conclusively,  for  instance, 
that  female  ducks  and  geese  usually  will 
return  to  nest  on  or  near  the  same  area  in 
which  they  were  hatched  as  long  as  they 
live  and  as  long  as  the  area  remains  un- 
impaired. Good  breeding  populations  of 
Canada  geese  have  been  restored  to  the 
Delta  Marsh  by  permitting  the  young  of 
captive  geese  to  migrate  south  each  year. 
The  surviving  females  return  with  mates 
the  following  spring,  and  as  a  result  the 
Delta  goose  flock  is  growing  rapidly.  The 
native  geese  were  shot  out  on  the  vast 
marsh  many  years  ago. 

Delta  biologists  also  uncovered  facts 
which  maintained  the  marsh  and  others 
like  it  as  nesting  grounds  for  some  species 
of  diving  ducks,  particularly  the  redhead. 
With  the  increase  in  hunting  pressure, 
diving  ducks  were  found  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  early-season  shooting  because  plumage 
development  in  the  young  birds  was  slower 
than  that  of  the  mallards  and  other  dab- 
blers. Hunters  killed  many  young  redheads 
early  in  the  season  before  they  were  able 
to  fly  adequately.  As  a  result  of  these 
findings,  the  season  on  the  big  marshes  was 
postponed  long  enough  to  avoid  these  losses 
and  there  has  been  a  substantial  savings  of 
birds.  Because  of  the  homing  nature  of 
the  hen  duck  there  was  danger  that  the 
native  populations  of  these  species  would 
be  destroyed. 

Every  two  weeks  the  Institute  issues  an 
Outdoor  News  Bulletin  to  about  3,000  out- 
door writers  and  editors  of  magazines  and 
newspapers  through  North  America.  Each 
edition   contains   articles   on   current   news 


and  reports  on  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments or  developments  in  the  conservation 
field. 

In  addition  to  the  transactions  of  the 
annual  North  American  Wildlife  Confer- 
ence, the  Institute  publishes  at  irregular 
intervals  outstanding  books  in  the  wildlife 
field.  These  books  are  published  and  dis- 
tributed on  a  cost  basis  in  an  effort  to 
meet  the  needs  of  workers  in  the  natural 
resource  field,  few  of  whom  can  afford 
many  high-priced  books. 

The  Institute  has  initiated  a  series  of 
know-how  bulletins  designed  to  give  prac- 
tical game  management  information  to 
those  desiring  to  utilize  wildlife  techniques 
on  their  own  lands.  Each  of  the  following- 
booklets  is  available  free  on  individual  re- 
quest from  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute, 709  Wire  Building,  Washington  5, 
D.  C. 

1.  Upland   Game  Management 

2.  The  Farmer  and  Wildlife 

3.  Waterfowl  Management 

The  Institute  believes  that  sustained 
game  crops  are  dependent  upon  intelligent 
management  of  wildlife  habitat  under  a 
long-term  program.  The  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  has  de- 
veloped the  elements  of  such  a  program 
for  action  in  Louisiana.  With  an  informed 
citizenry  the  sports  of  hunting  and  fishing 
can  be  maintained  on  a  sustained  basis 
under  their  leadership.  The  Institute  stands 
ready  to  aid  in  promoting  improved  man- 
agement of  the  natural  resources  of  Loui- 
siana and  the  nation  in  the  public  interest. 
THE    END 


The  most  recent  addition  to  the  field  staff  of  the  W.M.I,  is  Bill  Allen, 
now  living  at  439  N.  5th  St.,  Baton  Rouge.  His  telephone  number  is  4-9853. 
Make  him  welcome  to  Louisiana. 
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Know  Your  Hawks 


They  are  among  our  most  useful  birds- 
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Cooper's,    sr      'p-shinned,    duck    hawks,    turkey    vulture,   and    black   vulture   are   only   birds   among   these 
not    protected    by    Louisiana    law.     All    others    may    not    be    killed. 
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The  view  of  dead  hawks  strung 
on  a  wire  fence  is  seen  too  often. 
It  means  that  some  people  kill 
hawks  without  realizing  that  most 
of  them  are  now  protected  by  law 
in  all  but  a  few  states.  Why  hawks 
are  protected  will  be  understood 
better  after  you  study  the  diagram 
below.  It  is  based  on  studies  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  5,185  hawk  stomachs. 


HAWKS  ARE  YOUR  FRIENDS 
PROTECT  THEM 
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WHAT    HAWKS    EAT 
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'LIVING    MOUSETRAPS' 

The  hawks  most  commonly  shot,  such  as 
the  red-tails  on  the  fence,  are  the  ones  that 
soar  in  wide  circles  in  the  sky  and  perch 
conspicuously  in  the  open.  These  are  the 
hawks  that  feed  mostly  on  insects  and 
rodents — that's  why  they  are  often  called 
"living  mousetraps." 

A    JOB    FOR    EVERY    HAWK 

The  small  creatures  that  hawks  eat  breed 
so  rapidly  that  there  is  an  important  job 
for-  every  hawk  to  do.  If  rats,  mice,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  and  gophers  are  not  controlled 
by  hawks,  owls  and  other  predators,  they 
sometimes  do  extensive  damage  to  agricul- 
ture. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hawks 
have  great  value  to  the  farmer  and  the 
land  alike. 

THE  WILDLIFE  COMMUNITY 

The  smaller  long-tailed  hawks  that  feed 
mostly  on  small  birds  are  not  seen  very 
often  because  they  do  not  soar  in  ch-cles 
and  usually  perch  under  cover.  The  eating 
of  small  birds  by  hawks  is  nature's  way 
of  controlling  their  numbers  so  as  to  main- 
tain a  balanced  and  therefore  healthy  wild- 
life community. 

KNOW   YOUR   HAWKS 

Learn  to  identify  the  various  hawks  in 
your  vicinity  and  observe  their  food  habits. 
A  Minnesota  farmer  reported  to  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society  that,  in  one  day, 
he  watched  a  red-tailed  hawk  capture  32 
mice  that  were  turned  up  while  he  disked 
his  field.  He  added  that  all  hawks  and  owls 
are  protected  on  his  property,  not  just  in 
view  of  their  economic  value  but  because 
he  enjoys  watching  them. 

This  circular  teas  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society,  1130  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York  28,  N.  Y.  For  details  about 
hawk  and  owl  protective  laws  in  the  various 
states,  send  10c  to  the  Society  for  the  bul- 
letin. "A  Fair  Deal  for  Our  Birds  of 
Prey."  Appreciation  is  extended  to  the 
Missouri  Conservation  Commissio)!  and  C. 
W.  Schwartz  for  use  of  the  drawing  at 
the  top  of  this  paye. 
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The 

Story 

of 

a 
Stream 


By  Reba  Goins  Jones 


An  important  part  of  my  early  child- 
hood was  a  pleasant,  sparkling  little  stream 
known  only  as  "the  creek."  All  my  mem- 
ories of  play  days  are  tied  to  that  clear 
silver  ribbon  that  curled  leisurely  around 
a  low,  sloping  hill  in  Sabine  Parish — the 
center  of  the  universe  for  the  freckle- 
faced  six-year-old  girl  I  was  at  that  time. 
The  creek  was  a  welcome  retreat  from  the 
tasks  of  drawing  water,  bringing  in  stove- 
wood,  feeding  the  chickens,  or  any  of  the 
other  countless  chores  that  enterprising- 
parents  could  find  for  a  child  to  do  on  a 
small,  general  farm  in  the  1920's.  It  was 
near  enough  that  a  busy  mother  felt  no 
anxiety  when  her  three  youngest  retreated 
to  its  banks  for  hours  at  a  time,  but  far 
enough  away  that  we  could  pretend  not 
to  hear  her  call  for  us — unless  we  judged 
it  to  be  a  summons  to  meals.  At  such  times 
we   responded    promptly. 

The  little  stream  was  an  endless  de- 
light.   Beginning  about  a  mile — four  miles 


it  seemed  then — from  our  "clearing,"  it 
was  fed  constantly  from  the  thick  mat  of 
brown  straw  carpeting  the  hillsides  under 
giant  pine  trees  that  had  not  known  the 
bite  of  the  saw.  It  was  crystal  clear  and 
cool,  even  in  our  deep  south  summer,  so 
that  to  wade  its  sandy  bed  in  August 
and  September  brought  a  tingle  to  the  toes 
that  I  can  feel  even  now  across  the  years. 
Beautifully  washed,  wonderfully  colored 
pebbles  rolled  on  the  bottom,  and  occasion- 
ally an  Indian  arrowhead  turned  Unex- 
pectedly to  light.  In  its  bends  were  quiet 
pools  where  small  fish  flashed  in  the  sun; 
and  fierce  looking  "crawfish"  backed  hur- 
riedly under  a  sandrock  as  we  splashed 
through  their  domain. 

Wild  flowers  bloomed  in  profusion 
here.  There  were  violets,  white,  pale  blue, 
and  deep  purple  "velvet"  ones;  yellow  jas- 
mines festooned  on  trees,  and  sweet  smell- 
ing   "honevsuckles"    on    short    bushes.     In 


the  woods  nearby,  dogwood  and  maple 
trees  brightened  the  spring  scene  with 
their  blossoms. 

Once  my  father  took  us  a  little  farther 
up  the  creek  than  my  brothers  and  I  us- 
ually ventured  alone.  Showing  us  a  round 
hole  in  a  bank,  he  reached  almost  arm's 
length  in  it  to  pull  a  ragged  young  king- 
fisher from  his  nest  before  our  startled 
eyes.  For  several  weeks  thereafter  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  watching  the  young  king 
fishers'  first  fishing  lessons,  their  awkward 
dips  into  the  water  all  too  likely  to  end 
in  an  undignified  splash. 

Even  in  winter,  the  brook  lured  us 
We  saw  frosty  ice  pushed  out  of  the  soft 
places  in  the  banks  like  strange  flowers, 
and  in  rare  cases  little  ice  sheets  formec 
in  its  quieter  bends. 

The  changes  in  the  creek  are  forevei| 
bound  up  for  me  with  the  vast  change; 
that  accompanied  my  growing  up.    The  gai 
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from  childhood  to  adulthood  is  always 
jreat,  but  in  my  case  a  virtual  revolution 
in  the  way  of  life  of  the  whole  community 
svas  going  on.  I  had  always  been  familiar 
tvith  the  saw  mill  town  a  mile  away.  I  at- 
;ended  a  large,  crowded  school  there.  Often 
[  accompanied  one  of  my  parents  on  trips 
n  a  one-horse  wagon  to  "peddle"  vegeta- 
bles to  the  housewives.  My  father  worked 
it  the  mill  in  off  seasons  when  the  farm 
lid   not  require   his   attention. 

I  knew,  too,  of  the  logging  operations 
always  going  on  somewhere  in  the  sur- 
rounding area.  One  memory  that  lingers 
/ividly  is  that  of  waking  before  day  on 
'rosty  winter  mornings  and  hearing  from 
;he  forest  the  clear,  musical  "holler"  of  the 
;urpentine  negroes  as  they  were  on  their 
way  to  chip  more  trees,  or  to  collect  the 
sap  from  the  cups  already  put  on  the 
sines.  This  holler  was  distantly  akin  to 
i  yodel,  a  long-drawn  song  without  words 
;hat  rollicked  up  and  down  the  scale,  or 
slowed  to  a  mournful  refrain.  It  defies 
lescription,  yet  is  an  unforgettable  sound. 
;t  would  carry  for  miles  on  the  clear  air 
ind  would  send  me  deeper  under  the  warm 
lovers,  shivering  at  the  haunting,  spine- 
ingling  call. 

I  had  seen,  too,  the  "spur"  railroads 
)eing  built;  had  been  stopped  on  my  walk 
home  from  school  by  the  cry,  "Tim- 
jer-r!!!";  and  I  had  seen  the  forest  giants 
lome  crashing  to  the  ground.  I  had 
matched  the  huge  skidders  drag  the  mighty 
ogs  up  the  sloping  sandy  hills,  pushing 
:verything  out  of  their  path,  and  making 
;reat  gashes  in  the  soft  earth.  Later,  I 
iad  played  on  the  great  flat  stumps,  some 
>f  which  were  five  or  six  feet  across  and 
ierved  admirably  as  "rooms"  of  a  play- 
louse.  Besides,  the  tangle  of  huge  limbs 
raid  tops  left  on  the  ground  made  perfect 
:onditions  for  hide-and-seek,  deer-and-dog, 
pit  similar  games. 


I  well  knew,  also,  that  as  my  senior 
year  approached,  the  mill  was  reported  to 
be  "cutting  out"  and  moving  to  Florida. 
Many  of  my  classmates  were  leaving,  much 
of  the  town  was  becoming  empty,  and  un- 
certainty and  anxiety  as  to  what  to  do 
seemed  to  hang  over  the  mill  town  workers. 

I  was  so  busy  with  the  process  of 
growing  up,  however,  that  for  a  long  time 
I  did  not  associate  the  changes  in  the 
creek  with  the  changes  in  my  whole  sur- 
roundings. I  only  knew  that  as  the  years 
passed  the  creek  was  no  longer  the  de- 
lightful comrade  it  had  been  in  the  past. 
In  seasons  of  flood,  it  swelled  to  alarming- 
proportions  with  gray,  muddy  water  that 
washed  out  bridges  and  covered  the  banks 
and  vegetation  with  sand  and  silt.  Then, 
in  the  summer,  it  began  to  dry  up  in  holes. 
Our  swimming  places  were  forbidden  to 
us  because  they  were  stagnant.  Many  of 
the  fish  died,  and  the  flowering  plants  upon 
the  edges  were  gradually  replaced  by  a 
coarse  grass  that  required  less  water. 

Not  until  the  desolation  was  complete 
did  I  begin  to  take  in  its  significance. 
During  my  senior  year,  many  of  my  life- 
long classmates  moved  away  to  the  new 
mill  in  Florida,  or  to  other  jobs.  The  last 
remaining  trees  near  my  home  and  the 
mill  town  were  felled.  Then  one  morning 
the  saw  mill  and  planer  mill  steam  whistles 
were  blown  continuously  for  almost  an 
hour,  signalling  the  end  of  the  lumber 
company's  "run." 

It  was  the  end  of  an  epoch — more 
than  I  could  grasp  at  the  time.  Now  the 
dismantling  of  the  mill  town  set  in. 

I  could  and  did  grasp  the  fact  that 
the  mill's  leaving — in  the  midst  of  the 
depression  years,  at  that — made  it  very 
hard  for  me  to  attend  college,  as  I  had 
set  my  heart  upon  doing.  My  parents  had 
lived  there  before  the  mill  came,  and  they 
would  stay,  but  the  mill  town  had  been  a 
ready    source    income    we    sorely    missed. 


Then  too,  before  the  coming  of  the  mill, 
my  father  had  cleared  one  field  on  com- 
pany land,  and  when  that  "wore  out,"  he 
cleared  another.  Now  the  land  was  more 
strictly  controlled — we  were  forced  to  buy 
our  land.  Too  late  my  father  realized  that 
he  was  limited  to  these  forty  acres  of  farm 
land,  partly  ruined  already  by  being 
plowed  up  and  down  the  slope.  Belatedly, 
he  began  to  heed  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's advice — to  plow  on  the  contour 
and  to  practice  crop  rotation. 

With  the  selfishness  of  adolescence, 
that  did  not  particularly  concern  me  at 
the  time.  I  was  too  happy  over  the  fact 
that  I  was  going  to  college,  at  what  sacri- 
fices to  my  parents  I  probably  still  do  not 
fully  appreciate.  In  all  fairness  to  myself, 
however,  I  believe  that  my  four  years  there 
were  profitably  spent.  I  held  a  job,  did 
my  own  housekeeping  for  most  of  the  time, 
kept  an  honor  roll  average,  and  I'm  sure 
made  some  sort  of  record  by  attending 
college  on  the  most  limited  wardrobe  ever 
seen  at  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  Col- 
lege, now  Northwestern  State. 

On  my  vacations,  I  was  saddened  by 
the  complete  destruction,  no  less,  of  the 
creek.  Now  it  was  a  barren  thing.  The 
beautiful,  varied  plants  that  had  once 
clothed  its  sides  were  replaced  entirely 
by  a  sparse,  coarse  grass  and  a  few  scrubby 
oak  bushes.  Its  bed  was  filled  and  choked 
with  white  sand  which  lay  perfectly  dry 
for  all  of  the  year,  except  during  heavy 
rains.  Then  roaring  torrents  would  cut 
deeper  ditches  on  the  bare  hills,  and  for 
awhile  its  bed  would  be  overflowed  with 
a  tumbling  mass  of  soil-laden  water.  This 
would  recede  as  quickly  as  it  came,  leav- 
ing a  dry  gulch.  Gone  long  ago  were  all 
the  fish  and  water  animals  associated 
with  the  stream.  Our  cows  had  to  go 
farther  downstream  to  get  water,  or  be 
watered  at  our  shallow  wells.  Almost  all 
wildlife  retreated  farther  down  the  streams 
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to  places  where  some  hardwood  and  brush 
along  the  streams  offered  cover  and  food. 
Over  the  surrounding  hills  the  dead 
tops  and  limbs  of  the  great  trees  lay  de- 
caying and  ugly,  swept  through  often  by 
forest  fire.  It  was  indeed  a  ravaged,  deso- 
late landscape. 

As  so  often  happens,  personal  events 
— in  my  case,  a  job  and  marriage — have 
removed  me  from  that  particular  landscape 
since  1940.  Actually,  I  am  not  far  away 
in  miles,  but  it  seems  a  long  way  in  terms 
of  personal  experience.  The  death  of  my 
mother  led  to  the  disposal  of  our  old  home, 
so  that  I  no  longer  had  occasion  or  desire 
to  revisit  the  scene  often,  filled  as  it  was 
with  bittersweet  memories  for  me.  A 
deserted,  decaying  farmstead  added  the 
final  touch  to  the  bleak  picture.  An  army 
firing  range  now  has  taken  over  the  water- 
shed of  my  particular  creek,  so  that  it 
will  probably  continue  barren,  unless  slow 
changes  through  many  decades  bring  new 
cover  to  its  banks.  But  in  much  of  the 
area  laid  bare  by  the  same  mill's  logging- 
operations,  a  reforestation  project  has  been 
quietly  at  work  for  perhaps  ten  years.  In 
some  areas,  a  heavy  stand  of  young  pines 
higher  than  a  man's  head  covers  many 
acres.  Over  many  more  square  miles,  the 
living  mantle  of  green  is  just  beginning 
to  show,  particularly  in  winter,  when  it 
coats  the  hills  lightly  like  a  sheer,  tufted 
garment. 

As  we  occasionally  drive  through  these 
rolling  hills,  I  can  see  that  the  older  stands 
of  pine  will  very  soon  be  a  dense  young 
forest.  Every  year,  as  fires  are  kept  at 
a  minimum,  the  mat  of  grass  and  decaying 
vegetation  becomes  deeper  and  the  roots 
of  the  little  pines  grasp  the  soil  more  firmly 
and  help  hold  it  in  place. 

Although  I  know  that  the  particular 
creek  that  played  such  a  big  role  in  my 
early  life  will  probably  continue  to  be  a 
lifeless  ghost,  I  find  an  old,  half-forgotten 
wound  eased  somewhat  by  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place.  Not  far  from  my  old 
home,  and  for  many  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion, streams  that  suffered  the  same  fate 
are  slowly  but  surely  undergoing  a  trans- 
formation. 

As  the  thick  mat  of  grass  holds  the 
soil  in  place,  and  becomes  a  deeper,  sponge- 
like structure  every  year  through  the  ad- 
dition of  more  grass  and  straw  from  the 
little  pines  the  rain  water  is  being  held 
and  fed  off  slowly  into  the  dry  stream 
beds  .  .  .  Within  a  few  short  years,  heavy 
rains  will  be  sustained  without  excessive 
flooding,  and  the  streams  will  be  fed  again 
the  year  around  from  the  dense,  heavy 
carpet.  The  vegetation  and  wildlife  de- 
pendent upon  the  streams  will  return.  Once 
more  the  water  will  lie  clear  and  sparkling 
in  quiet  bends,  and  perhaps  another  small 
child  will  watr-h  !  little  fish  flash  in  the 
sun   as   they   dai  t  clean,   washed 

sand  and  pebbles  oi     ■  '■  beds. 
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FLAT-WALLET    PHOTOGRAPHY 
(Concluded  from,  page  11) 

most  desired  hunting  and  fishing  possi- 
bilities, so-called  "once-in-a-lifetime"  inci- 
dents, are  short  lived.  To  record  them  on 
film  you  must  have  your  camera  within 
easy  reach,  be  able  to  adjust  and  use  it 
quickly. 

Some  of  the  plastic  cases  have  plenty  of 
style  but  are  notorious  for  their  absorption 
of  heat  from  an  otherwise  beneficial  Florida 
sun.  In  the  same  class  is  the  closed  glove 
compartment  of  an  automobile.  Either 
"hot  box"  will  be  unkind  to  a  loaded 
camera  or  extra  film. 

Active  sportsmen  can  carry  cameras  and 
film  conveniently  and  safely  in  one  of  the 
better-quality  insulated  bags,  made  for 
taking  home  frozen  foods.  Some  types 
require  the  addition  of  a  waterproof,  sand- 
proof  lining  of  heavyweight  pliofilm.  The 
insulated-type  carrying  case  can  be  tucked 
in  tackle  box,  in  the  bow  of  a  boat,  or  in 
one  of  the  game  pockets  of  a  hunting 
jacket — quickly  accessible  but  providing 
camera  and  film  with  protection  against 
heat,  blowing  sand  and  sudden  showers. 

One  sure,  fast  way  of  acquiring  picture 
taking  skill  is  to  compare  and  analyze  your 
developed  negatives.  To  do  this  methodi- 
cally and  beneficially,  you'll  have  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  making  simple  technical  rec- 
ords of  your  initial  efforts.  A  good  idea 
is  to  make  up  some  pocket-size  file  cards, 
lined  to  permit  jotting  down  of  technical 
information  under  such  titles  as  date,  sub- 
ject, short  description  of  pose  or  scene, 
Lime  of  day,  light  conditions,  camera  fo- 
cused for  (distance),  size  lens  opening 
used,  shutter  speed  and  remarks.  You  fill 
out  a  card  for  each  exposure  made,  pref- 
erably right  on  the  spot  to  avoid  tricks 
and  lapses  of  memory.  If,  say,  a  developed 
negative  shows  underexposure,  you  check 
your  card  records  for  the  exposure  you 
gave  that  particular  picture  and  then  figure 
on  increasing  exposure  for  a  similar  sub- 
ject under  corresponding  conditions.  Or 
attach  your  technical  card  record  to  its 
matching  negative  and  send  both  to  either 
the  Eastman  or  Ansco  people  for  free 
analysis. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
analyze  your  photo  faults  by  studying 
finished  prints;  always  examine  the  nega- 
tives. A  good  negative,  properly  exposed, 
with  good  contrast  and  detail,  can  be  made 
to  yield  a  pleasing  orint  by  having  the 
finisher  match  it  to  the  correct  printing 
paper.  The  basic  story  will  always  be 
found  in  the  developed  negative. 

If  you  have  your  pictures  developed  and 
printed  commercially,  you  will  cut  down 
on  the  cost  if  you  specify  "Developing 
Only."  You  then  select  from  among  the 
finished  negatives  the  ones  that  will  yield 
the  best  prints  and  more  desirable  poses 
or  scenes,  and  have  only  those  contact 
printed    or    enlarged. 

Unless  you  prove  to  be  exceptionally 
talented,    don't   try   to   make   your   photog- 


SPORTMEN'S  CALENDAR 

FOR  OCTOBER   &   NOVEMBER 

RAILS  &  GALLINULES:  Oct.  1-Nov.  291 
Bag  and  possession  limit  15,  except! 
Sora,  which  is  25.  No  stamp  required. 
Shooting  hours :  %  hour  before  sun-l 
rise  to   sunset. 

DUCKS,  GEESE  &  COOTS:  First  half  of 
split  season  Nov.  1-25.  Duck  limit  41 
per  day,  8  in  possession.  Goose  limit  5 
per  day  or  in  possession,  including  not 
more  than  two  Canada,  two  white-! 
fronted,  or  one  of  each.  Coot  limit  101 
per  day  or  in  possession.  No  open  seasoru 
on  wood  ducks.  Shooting  hours:  %  noun 
before  sunrise  to  sunset,  except  that  on 
opening  day  shooting  begins  at  noon.  I 

DOVES:  First  half  of  split  season  closea 
Oct.  5.  Limit:  8  per  day  or  in  posses-j 
sion.  Shooting  hours :  noon  until  sunseti 

SQUIRRELS:   Open.  Limit  10  per  day. 

RABBITS:   Open.  Limit  5  per  day. 

DEER:  Limit  one  per  day  and  two  per  sea- 
son. Legal  deer:  bucks  with  horns  at 
least  three  inches  long.  Illegal  to  huni 
deer  with   .22   caliber  rifle. 

DEER:  November  7  to  January  5,  inclm 
sive,  in  these  parishes:  Ascension,  Asf 
sumption,  Iberia,  Iberville,  Jefferson.! 
Lafayette,  Lafourche,  Plaquemines. 
St.  Bernard,  St.  Charles,  St.  James. 
St.  John,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary,  Terre- 
bonne, and  Vermilion. 

DEER:  November  22  to  January  5,  incluli 
sive,  in  these  parishes:  Avoyelles 
Beauregard  (west  of  Highway  104m 
Catahoula,  Concordia,  East  Baton 
Rouge,  East  Carroll,  East  Feliciana 
Franklin,  Livingston,  Madison.  Pointi 
Coupee,  St.  Helena,  St.  Landry,  Si 
Tammany,  Tangipahoa,  Tensas,  Wash 
ington,  and  West  Baton  Rouge. 

DEER:  other  parishes:  EVANGELINE 
December  30  to  January  5,  inclusive 
NATCHITOCHES:  December  22  ti 
January  5,  inclusive  (closed  in  Ward 
2,  5,  6,  and  10,  and  parts  of  1,  7  ani 
8);  JACKSON:  December  22  to  Jan 
uary  5,  inclusive;  MOREHOUSE 
WEST  CARROLL,  GRANT  an 
WINN :  December  5  to  January  I 
inclusive;  UNION:  December  5  t 
January  5,  inclusive  (closed  in  th 
area  west  of  the  M.  O.  P.  Railroa 
from  Arkansas  Line  via  Litroe.  Deal 
Haile,  Spencer,  and  Sterlington;  ba 
ance  open)  ;  VERNON:  November  2 
to  January  5,  inclusive  (closed  east  c 
State  Highway  No.  171,  balance  open 


raphy  hobby  a  fulltime  profession.  You' 
likely  find  the  competition  keen,  the  goin 
frequently  tough,  disappointing  and  e: 
pensive.  Let  your  hobby  be  fun,  withoi 
the  pressure  of  commercial  production. 

—THE   END  | 
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MAGAZINE  GETS   AROUND 

Shreveport 
Just  received  my  copy  of  Louisiana 
Conservationist,  and,  as  usual,  it's  a  won- 
derful edition.  Every  month,  after  I  have 
:arefully  read  my  copy,  I  like  to  send  it 
>n  to  Oregon  to  my  people,  who  read  it 
ind  pass  it  on  to  sportsmen  in  that  area : 
!t  really  "covers  the  ground."  And  Louisi- 
ma  is  getting  quite  a  number  of  vacation- 
sts  from  that  part  of  the  country  due 
iolely  to  your  publication. 

— Pauline  Walker. 
The  CONSERVATIONIST  goes  to  every 
:tate    and    to   about   30   foreign    countries. 
—C.H.G. 

GIVE  'EM   A  CHANCE 

Bur  as 

When  a  ticket  is  given  a  game  offender, 
le  will  just  pay  a  fine  or  serve  a  jail  sen- 
ence.  But  he  will  probably  violate  the  law 
igain. 

The  Enforcement  Division  should  give 
he  offender  the  choice  of  paying  a  $10 
ine,  or  of  paying  a  $5.00  fine  and  going 
o  a  lecture  on  the  importance  of  wildlife, 
he  need  for  wise  conservation  and  man- 
.gement  of  it,  and  the  reasons  why  the 
aws  are  made.  He  could  be  led  through  a 
rildlife  museum  and  shown  movies  or 
■iven  talks  on  how  the  different  species  of 
rildlife  depend  upon  each  other,  and  what 
rise  and  unwise  management  have  done  to 
hem.  The  offender  could  be  taken  to  a 
efuge,  or  on  a  patrol  with  an  enforcement 
fneer. 

The  Enforcement  Division  could  no 
oubt  think  up  many  other  ways  to  get  the 
ffender  to  know  his  mistake  and,  in  the 
uture,  prevent  it.  This  can  be  accom- 
lished  only  by  making  him  understand 
rildlife  and  its  needs. 

— Carl  Lueth, 

Boy  Scout,  Troop  303. 

TRAILER  LICENSE   PLATES 

New  Orleans 
Concerning    boat   trailer    license    plates, 
riry    not    make    a    trailer    license    out    of 


aluminum  that  will  be  permanent — say, 
natural  aluminum  with  black  letters  that 
can  be  repainted?  Every  year  sell  the 
owner  a  small  aluminum  tag,  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  lifetime  plate,  that  bears  the 
year  on  it.  Have  the  license  plate  owner 
keep  the  same  number  year  after  year, 
unless  he  sells  the  trailer;  then  the  usual 
transfer  would  be  used. 

Might  save  some  record-keeping  and  cost 
to  the  state. 

— Paul  Galmiche 

Any  other  ideas?  We'll  pass  this  one 
along  to  the  Department  of  Public  Safety. 

NESTING   ROBINS 

Rosepine 

Robins  have  nested  here  on  my  place  this 
summer,  and  since  it  is  the  first  time  I've 
seen  them  here  in  the  summer,  I  was  won- 
dering if  this  is  an  unusual  occurrence. 
— Mrs.   Vanna   Rusillon 

We  have  both  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
Robin  in  Louisiana.  The  Eastern  Robin  is 
here  during  the  winter  months  only; 
whereas  the  Southern  variety  is  here  all 
year  'round,  though  it  is  much  more  abund- 
ant in  the  winter. 

The  Southern  Robin  is  slightly  smaller 
and  duller  in  color  than  its  Eastern  Cousin. 
There  are  records  of  it  nesting  throughout 
the  state. 

While  the  nesting  of  these  birds  on  your 
place  is  not  unusual,  it  is  an  interesting 
record. 

— J.  E.  Morgan,  Curator 

Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum 

SOMEONE'S   READIN'   YOUR   MAIL 

Jonesboro 
I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  a  catch  of  64 
channel  catfish  taken  from  Old  River,  near 
Jena.  The  bait  used  was  "night  crawlers," 
or  large  earthworms.  If  you  like,  you  may 
insert  this  picture  in  the  Conservationist 
the  next  quarter. 

I  certainly  do  enjoy  the  magazine;  I  read 
it  from  cover  to  cover.  Wish  it  could  be  a 
weekly  instead  of  a  quarterly. 

— F.  K.  Buckley 


The  last  time  we  checked  we  were  pub- 
lishing ten  issues  per  year.  Don't  wish  a 
weekly  on  us — the  deadline  comes  around 
too  fast  as  it  is.  Sure  glad  you  like  it. 

WHY   TEMPT  FATE? 

Pineville 
If  you  are  legally  fishing  200  feet  of  gill 
nets  for  your  own  use   on  weekends,  can 
you  fish  for  game   fish  with  poles   at  the 
same  time? 

If  you  carry  a  tame  duck  cooked  on  the 
creek  while  fishing,  can  the  game  warden 
mistake  it  for  a  wild  duck? 

— Mrs.  Rose  Ivey 
//  the  200  feet  of  gill  net  is  being  fished 
legally,  and  if  the  game  fish  are  being 
fished  legally,  and  if  the  tame  duck  you  are 
eating  is  a  tame  duck,  then  you  have  noth- 
ing to  worry  about.  — C.H.G. 

BEARS  AND  COUGARS 

Kristiansand,  Norway 

According  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, there  are  only  40  black  bears  in  Loui- 
siana (1949  census).  I  find  it  strange  that 
there's  an  open  season  on  bear  (in  desig- 
nated parishes)  from  December  16  to  De- 
cember 31,  since  I  think  they  should  be 
given  full  protection. 

Also,  I  have  always  thought  that  the  Big- 
Cypress  Swamp  in  Florida  was  the  last 
stand  of  the  cougar  east  of  the  Rockies,  but 
I've  seen  several  times  in  Sports  Afield  that 
there  is  an  open  season  on  cougars  in  Loui- 
siana. Are  there  any  cougars  left  in  your 
state?  Ivar    Evjevollen 

There  is  almost  no  interest  in  hunting 
black  bears  in  Louisiana,  although  usually  a 
few  are  killed  each  season  by  hunters  out 
for  deer  or  other  game  species. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  there  has 
been  a  definite  record  of  a  cougar  in 
Louisiana.  Many  people  feel  that  there  are 
a  few  left,  but  I  rather  think  that  that  is 
problematical. 

With  the  passing  of  the  last  of  these  big 
cats  from  the  Louisiana  outdoor  scene,  a 
very  real  part  of  that  scene  will  be  gone. 
Perhaps  it  is  already.  C.  H.  G. 
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YOUR  DUCK  STAMP  MONEY 
AND  WHERE  IT  GOES 

by   Carl   D.   Shoemaker 

The  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  was  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  1916.  The  enabling  Act  went  into  effect 
in  1918.  Even  though  waterfowl  thus  came 
under  the  protective  wing  of  the  Federal 
Government,  their  population  steadily  de- 
clined. Sportsmen  throughout  America 
were  fearful  that  this  sport  would  vanish 
unless  some  corrective  measures  were  un- 
dertaken. These  were  crystallized  in  the 
Norbeck-Andresen  Act  of  1929,  which  set 
out  in  its  title  that  it  was  "an  Act  to  more 
effectively  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  migratory  bird 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  by  lessening  the 
dangers  threatening  migratory  game  birds 
from  drainage  and  other  causes,  by  the 
acquisition  of  areas  of  land  and  of  water 
to  furnish  in  perpetuity  reservations  for 
the  adequate  protection  of  such  birds;  and 
authorizing  appropriations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  areas,  their  maintenance 
and  improvement." 

This  same  act  established  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission,  the 
functions  of  which  were  to  pass  upon  pro- 
posals for  the  purchase  of  refuges.  It 
also  authorized  appropriations  amounting 
to  about  eight  million  dollars  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  and  thereafter  anual  appro- 
priations of  $200,000  for  the  refuge  pro- 
gram. 

As  so  frequently  happens,  an  authorized 
appropriation  does  not  mean  money  in 
the  bank.  Congress  failed  to  make  the  ap- 
propriations which  had  been  authorized  and 
the  refuge  program  almost  came  to  a  stand- 
still. By  1932  the  waterfowl  populations 
had  declined  almost  to  an  all-time  low. 
The  Senate  Wildlife  Committee  held  a 
hearing  on  the  shortage  of  ducks  and 
geese.  Out  of  it  came  the  Duck  Stamp 
bill.  It  took  two  years  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation, and  it  became  effective  in  1934. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  language 


of  the  title  of  the  Duck  Stamp  Act,  It  is 
clear  and  specific.  It  says  that  it  is  "An 
Act  to  supplement  and  support  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Conservation  Act  (the  Nor- 
beck-Andresen Act)  by  providing  funds 
for  the  acquisition  of  areas  for  use  as 
migratory  bird  sanctuaries,  refuges,  and 
breeding  grounds,  for  developing  and  ad- 
ministering such  areas,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  migratory  birds,  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  and  regulations  thereunder." 

Each  year  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  according  to  the  law,  was 
required  to  file  with  the  Congress  a  re- 
port on  its  activities  and  how  the  money 
was  expended.  Let  me  give  here  a  few 
brief  excerpts  from  the  reports  of  this 
Commission  to  the  Congress.  During  these 
years  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, made  the  reports  to  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House.  They  were 
printed  and  filed.  The  first  report  after 
the  Duck  Stamp  Act  became  law  was  filed 
on    February    19,    1935. 

On  January  17,  1939,  Mr.  Wallace  filed 
his  usual  annual  report  with  the  Congress, 
in  which  he  said:  "As  in  the  fiscal  year 
1937,  no  emergency  funds  were  made 
available  for  the  acquisition  of  refuge 
lands  in  1938.  There  was  allocated,  how- 
ever, for  the  purchase  of  tracts  on  exist- 
ing refuges,  a  sum  of  $75,000  from  the 
proceeds  of  sales  of  migratory-bird  hunt- 
ing stamps.  Part  of  the  funds  remaining 
in  the  $6,000,000  appropriation  provided 
under  Title  VII  of  the  Act  of  June  15, 
1953,  was  also  available  for  rounding  out 
existing    refuges". 

The  next  report  to  the  Congress  was 
made  March  4,  1940  by  the  late  Harold 
L.  Ickes  after  the  Biological  Survey  had 
been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  In  it  he  said:  "Two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  sale  of  stamps  under  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March 
16,  1934,  were  allotted  for  the  purchase 
of  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  1939." 


By  that  time  the  duck-stamp  receipts 
had  amounted  to  $3,456,766  and  up  to 
that  date  a  total  of  $275,000  only  had  been 
set  aside  for  acquisition  of  land.  That 
is  about  8%  of  the  sportsmen's  money 
devoted  to  the  primary  purpose  for  which 
it   was   intended. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  our  Government 
has  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  headed  by  a 
Director  which  finally  passes  upon  all  re- 
quests for  appropriations  made  by  the 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government.  Before  this  compilation  is: 
made,  each  department  and  each  agency! 
of  a  department  must  also  prepare  a) 
budget.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  annually 
prepares  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
its  requests  for  appropriations  from  the 
Congress.  After  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  completed  this  task  it  goes 
to  the  Department  Budget  head  where  it 
can  be  slashed,  remain  as  is,  or  increased. 
What  goes  on  in  these  agency-and-depart- 
mental    budget    sessions    are    top    secrets. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  estab- 
lished by  law  on  June  10,  1921.  Section 
15  title  31  Fed.  Code  annotated  reads  as 
follows:  "No  estimate  or  request  for  an 
appropriation  and  no  request  for  an  in- 
crease in  an  item  of  any  such  estimate, 
or  request,  and  no  recommendation  as  to* 
how  the  revenue  needs  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  met,  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  or  any  committee  thereof  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  any  department 
or  establishment,  unless  at  the  request  of 
either    House    of    Congress". 

This  pretty  well  buttons  up  the  voice  of 
anyone  connected  with  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government.  Sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Code  gives  the  budget  di- 
rector almost  unlimited  powers  over  the 
finances  of  the  various  agencies  of  the 
government. 
What   Members   of  Congress   Had   to   Say 

The  Interior  Department  Appropriation 
Bill  was  debated  in  the  lower  House  of 
Congress  on  April  6  of  this  year.  Some- 
where,   somehow,    some    congressmen    arc 
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taking  an  interest  in  what  is  happening  to 
the  duck-stamp  money. 

Congressman  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana 
started  the  ball  rolling  by  offering  an 
amendment  which  would  bring  up  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  item  of  manage- 
ment of  resources  to  $200,000  beyond  what 
it  received  last  year  for  the  same  item. 
This  item  had  been  cut  by  $863,000  over 
last  year's  appropriation.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  on  his  amendment,  he  discussed 
the  duck-stamp  money.  Let  me  quote  from 
the    Record: 

"Only  5  years  ago,  the  sportsmen 
of  this  country,  on  their  own  initiative, 
recommended  and  the  Congress  adopted 
an  amendment  increasing  the  price  of 
the  duck  stamp  to  $2,  all  of  which  is 
appropriated  anually  to  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  buy  more  water- 
fowl areas,  improve  the  refuges  ac- 
quired, do  a  better  job  of  law  enforce- 
ment, and  carry  on  basic  research  into 
management  problems.  Now,  as  a  result 
of  that  law,  we  find  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reducing  regular  funds  to  the 
point  where  these  new  sportsmen's  dol- 
lars must  go  into  maintaining  the  pro- 
gram which  was  financed  by  appropri- 
ations prior  to  that  time.  I  have  inves- 
tigated the  details  of  this  situation,  and 
I  find  the  budget  actions  are  a  long  way 
from  those  which  the  American  sports- 
men thought  were  going  to  happen  when 
they  voluntarily  assessed  themselves  an- 
other for  the  privilege  of  helping  the 
duck  situation.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, in  preparing  next  year's  budget, 
lopped  off  of  last  year's  amount  $652,000 
from  the  refuge  item;  $110,000  from 
essential  river  basin  studies  designed  to 
help  locate  land  and  water  for  refuges; 
$100,000  from  law  enforcement;  and 
$101,000  from  research  into  problems  of 
wildlife  management.  That  comes  to 
$963,000  taken  out  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Now,  the  committee  recommends 
a  further  reduction  in  the  management 
item  of  $463,000  below  the  budget. 
Taking  a  fair  share  of  around  $125,000 
out  of  this  cut  and  applying  it  to  the 
waterfowl  management  program,  we  find 
that    in    a    single    year,    the    Bureau    of 


the  Budget  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee combined  propose  to  reduce  the 
waterfowl  program  by  about  $1,200,000. 
My  point  is  this:  The  only  way  the 
same  level  of  administration  can  be  at- 
tained in  the  fiscal  year  1955  is  for 
the  Service  to  take  that  $1,200,000 
cut  out  of  the  sportsmen's  kitty,  just 
to  keep  going  on  an  even  keel.  This,  I 
am  sure,  is  not  what  the  Congress  in- 
tended when  they  increased  the  price 
of  the  duck  stamp  from  $1  to  $2  at 
the  request  of  the  sportsmen  them- 
selves". 

Congressman  Melvin  Price  of  Illinois 
jumped  into  the  debate  and  said:  "It  was 
upon  the  recommendation  of  sportsmen 
that  the  so-called  duck-stamp  was  in- 
creased from  $1  to  $2.  The  main  purpose 
of  this  raise  was  to  buy  larger  and  more 
waterfowl  areas,  to  do  a  more  efficient 
job  of  law  enforcement,  and  to  carry  on 
vital  and  necessary  basic  research  in  this 
field.  Now,  as  a  result  of  the  committee's 
cut,  in  part,  much  of  these  duck-stamp 
funds  will  have  to  go  into  the  maintenance 
of  this  program.  This  goes  directly  against 
the  will  of  the  sportsmen  who  pressed  for 
the  increase  of  the  stamp  from  $1  to  $2. 
I  ask  this  administration,  will  no  more 
waterfowl  areas  be  purchased?  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  waterfowl  program  has 
been  cut  by  $1,200,000.  It  is  clear  that 
this  amount  will  have  to  come  out  of  the 
funds  built  up  by  the  sportsmen  from 
the  higher  priced  $2  duck  stamp.  This 
was  never  the  intention  of  the  sportsmen, 
nor  the  Congress". 
Other  Funds  Available  For  The  Refuge 
Program 
Timber    Permits 

(calendar  year   1952) $     177,188.27 

Hay    Permits 

(calendar  year   1952) 48,860.85 

Grazing    Permits 

(calendar  year   1952) 293,518.32 

Farming 

(calendar  year   1952) 1,075.79 

Royalties    from    oil 

(fiscal     year     1952) 962,623.65 


$1,483,266.88 

Of   all    of   these   receipts    25    percent   is 

returned    to    the    counties    in    which    they 


arise.  From  this  fund  alone  there  is  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  about  $1,100,000  each  year, 
assuming  that  the  receipts  will  remain 
fairly    static. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  sports- 
men of  this  country  have  not  received 
from  their  purchase  of  duck  stamps  what 
they  expected  to  get.  Whose  fault  is  it? 
Has  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  been 
negligent?  Is  the  Interior  Department 
Budget  to  blame?  Is  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  responsible?  or  is  Congress  at 
fault?  These  are  all  $64  questions. 
What    are    the    Alternatives — Conclusion 

If  the  Budget  and  the  Congress  con- 
tinue to  cut  down  on  regular  appropria- 
tions for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
in  land  acquisition,  research,  and  refuge 
management,  can  we  go  back  to  the  sports- 
men and  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  the  duck  stamp  from  its  present  rate 
of  $2  to  $3,  $4  or  $5  and  earmark  the 
increase  or  some  percentage  of  the  whole 
to  the  land  acquisition  program?  I  know 
this  will  not  be  popular,  but  it  is  worth 
laying  out  on  the  table  for  consideration. 

Have  we  exhausted  the  power  and 
influence  of  our  sportsmen  in  the  Congress 
to  secure  adequate  appropriations  to  cover 
the  withdrawal  from  the  duck-stamp  fund 
made  necessary  by  the  lack  of  these  appro- 
priations? I  think  not.  A  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  sportsmen  and  the  conserva- 
tion groups  throughout  the  country  to  the 
Appropriation  Committee  ought  to  produce 
some  substantial  increase  in  these  appro- 
priations, in  spite  of  any  recommendation 
that  the  budget  might  make.  Congress  is 
responsive  to  sound  arguments  and  reasons. 
We  certainly  have  these  on  our  side. 

I  believe  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice should  be  asked  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  further  needs  of  the  refuge  program. 
This  report  should  cover  all  the  wetlands 
along  the  coasts  and  the  watered  areas  of 
the  country.  How  many  more  refuge  areas 
should  be  acquired  to  bring  the  program 
to  a  practical  conclusion?  Much  of  this  data 
is  already  at  hand.  It  would  not  require  too 
much  effort  to  put  it  together  into  cohesive 
and  understanding  form.  We  do  know  that 
there  are  continuing  threats  to  drain  these 
wetlands. 


Activity 


HOW  THIS  MONEY  WAS  ACTUALLY  SPENT  EXPENDITURES  BY  ACTIVITIES 
MIGRATORY    BIRD    CONSERVATION   FUND    (DUCK   STAMP) 

Fiscal    Year 
Estimated 


Post  Office  Department  (printing  and  handling  stamps) 

Purchase  of  land  for  waterfowl  refuges  (including  appraisals, 
purchase  surveys  and  clearance  of  titles) 

Enforcement  of  migratory  waterfowl  regulations  and  water- 
fowl   surveys 

Migratory  waterfowl  research 

Development  and  maintenance  of  migratory  waterfowl 
refuges  

Totals 

Unexpended  and  Unobligated  Balance 


Fiscal    years 
1935 — 53 

$       421,557.16 

5,367,124.96 

2,999,058.56 
2,274,776.66 

18,479,736.10 
$29,542,253.44 


1954 

$       155,706.00 

1,125,250.00 

610,850.00 

747,600.00 

2,767,050.00 
$   5,406,456.00 


Total 

$       577,263.16 

6,492,374.96 

3,609,908.56 
3,022,376.66 

21,246,786.10 

$34,948,709.44 
890,841.56 


GRAND  TOTAL  OF  DUCK  STAMP  RECEIPTS  FROM  FISCAL  YEAR  1935  to  FISCAL  1953 $35,839,551.00 

*  Includes  development  of  waterfowl  refuges  acquired  by  gift,  by  reservation  of  public  domain,  by  transfer  from  other  Govern- 
nent  agencies,  and  by  purchase  with  "Duck  Stamp"  and  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes. 


October,  1954 
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AUGUST   24,    1954   MEETING 
Robert  L.    Eddy,   Jr.,  chief,   Division  of 
Commercial    Seafoods,    was    authorized    to 
mark  the   closed   areas  in   Lake   Pontchar- 
train  with  cane  poles,  flags  and  anchors. 

Deferment  of  the  approval  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Morehouse  Parish  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  and  the  naming  of 
the  members  was  voted  by  the  seven-mem- 
ber agency,  along  with  regulations  recom- 
mended by  the  Police  Jury  of  Morehouse 
Parish.  This  matter  was  deferred  until  a 
meeting  with  Morehouse  officials  could  be 
arranged. 

Norman  Hedrick,  representing  the  Lou- 
isiana Oyster  Dealers  and  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, presented  the  following  rules  and 
regulations  to  govern  oil  operations  in  the 
oyster  areas  of  the  state.  The  Commis- 
sion's action  follows  each  recommendation: 

1.  SEISMOGRAPH  IC    OPERATIONS. 

A.  At  no  time  will  anyone  be  allowed  to 
dynamite  with  an  open  charge  in  inland 
waters. 

Board's   Action:    Define   inland   waters. 

B.  Immediately  after  the  dynamite  has 
been  set  off  the  pipe  is  to  be  removed  and 
the   hole   closed. 

Board's  Action:  Board  suggested  better  en- 
forcement. 

C.  At  no  time  will  seismographic  crews 
be  allowed  to  dynamite  in  the  vicinity  of 
oyster  reefs  or  beds.  This  is  also  to  spe- 
cifically include  all  state  owned  reefs,  reser- 
vations,  and  shell  planting  areas. 

Board's  Action:  Clearer  definition  neces- 
sary. Mr.  McConnell  suggested  a  closed  sea- 
son in  June,  July,  August  and  September. 
It  was  suggested  that  this  matter  be  looked 
into. 

D.  When  seismographic  crews  are  working 
in  the  marsh  and  in  the  vicinity  of  an  oyster 
area,  the  crews  are  to  use  helicopters  in- 
stead   of   marsh    buggies. 

Board's  Action:  Define  areas  by  special 
location. 

2.  DREDGING  OPERATIONS. 

A.  Xo  company  shall  be  allowed  to  dredge 
a  canal  or  channel  within  one  mile  of  oyster 
beds  and  reefs.  This  is  also  to  specifically 
include  state  owned  reefs,  reservations,  and 
shell  planting  areas. 

Board's  Action:  Board  favored  any  im- 
provement that  would  hold  damages  to 
oyster  beds  to  a  minimum  or  eliminate 
damages  all  together. 

B.  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission to  work  up  agreement  with  U.  S. 
Engineer  Department  on  issuing  of  permits 
in  oyster  areas  privately  leased  and  state 
owned. 
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Board's  Action:  Confer  with  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers to  determine  when  regulations  are  not 
being    followed    and     urging    compliance    of 


C.  Allow  no  dredging  operations  that  would 
change  the  current  on  any  oyster  bed  or  reef 
which   is   privately   leased   or   state   owned. 

Board's  Action:  Conduct  a  biological  study 
that  would  indicate  the  actual  needs  in  this 
case. 

D.  Place  conservation  agent  on  rig  when 
it  moves  from  one  area  to  another,  to  protect 
oyster  beds  from  destruction  by  dragging 
barge   over   shallow   areas. 

Board's  Action:  Board  approved  this  rec- 
ommendation  as   stated. 

3.  DRILLING    OPERATIONS. 

A.  At  the  site  of  the  drilling  operation  no 
refuse  is  to  be  thrown  overboard  into  the 
water.  This  is  also  to  include  the  water  that 
is   used   in   the   drilling  operation. 

Board's  Action:  Define  specific  locations; 
in  addition  to  that,  check  the  possibility  of 
impounding  waste  waters. 

B.  More  Pollution  agents  to  be  assigned 
to  specific  field  areas  with  boats  and  equip- 
ment  to   carry   out   their   duties. 

Board's  Action:  Commission  agreed  that 
additional  personnel  would  be  helpful,  but 
pointed  out  that  this  might  not  be  possible 
because  of  finances. 

C.  Agents  assigned  to  work  in  the  field 
with  any  oil  operation  by  the  conservation 
shall  wear  ranger  uniforms  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  working  men  in  the 
operation. 

Board's  Action:  It  was  suggested  that 
some   kind   of   arm    marker  be   used. 

4.  BIOLOGICAL    PROGRAM. 

A.  Obtain  top  flight  oyster  biologist  to 
carry  out  a  well-planned  program.  This 
man  is  to  have  several  assistants  to  carry 
out  the  field  work. 

Board's   Action:     Already   being   planned. 

B.  These  men  to  be  furnished  the  equip- 
ment they  think  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
program. 

Board's   Action:    Already  being  planned. 

C.  The  Board  should  endeavor  to  bring 
Dr.  Owens'  reports  to  a  conclusion.  If  neces- 
sary take  legal  action  to  accomplish  same. 

Board's  Action:  It  was  suggested  that  Dr. 
Owen  be  contacted  with  reference  to  making 
a  final  report  of  his  studies  in  Louisiana. 

5.  OUT-OF-STATE   BOATS   DREDGING   IN 
LOUISIANA. 

A.  Keep  out-of-state  boats  north  of  Point 
Chico,  since  our  reefs  in  the  area  below  this 
point  are  in  a  depleted  condition.  This  is 
primarily  a  seed  area  from  which  Louisiana 
boats  obtain  seed  for  cultivation;  and  if  the 
out-of-state  boats  are  allowed  to  keep  com- 
ing below  this  point,  it  will  only  add  to  the 
serious  condition  which  now  exists. 

Board's  Action:  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  only  way  the  provisions  of  this  recom- 
mendation could  be  carried  out  would  be  to 
create  oyeter  seed  grounds,  which  would 
prohibit  all  fishermen  from  taking  oysters 
from  the  seed  grounds  other  than  under 
permission  or  order  from  the  Commission. 


6.    OYSTER  LAWS. 

A.    Restore  oyster  laws  pertaining  to  R.  S.  I 
5G:421    through    56:449    as   they   were   before 
being  enacted. 

Board's  Action:  It  was  suggested  that  the 
attorney  for  this  department  and  others 
work  on  revised  laws  for  submission  to  the 
Legislature   when    it   next   meets. 

Seasons  for  deer  hunting  in  the  state  for 
1954-55  were  changed  in  order  that  all 
seasons  end  at  the  same  time — January  5, 
1955.   The  new  regulations  follow: 

November  7-January  5 — Ascension,  As- 
sumption, Iberia,  Iberville,  Jefferson,  Lafa- 
yette, Lafourche,  Plaquemines,  St.  Ber- 
nard, St.  Charles,  St.  James,  St.  John,  St. 
Martin,  St.  Mary,  Terrebonne  and  Ver- 
milion. 

November     22-January     5  —  Avoyelles, 
Beauregard   (west  of  Highway  104),  Cata- 
houla, Concordia,  East  Baton  Rouge,  East 
Carroll,    East  Feliciana,   Franklin,   Living-  - 
ston,  Madison,  Pointe  Coupee,  St.  Helena, . 
St.     Landry,    St.     Tammany,    Tangipahoa,. 
Tensas,     Washington     and     West     Baton  . 
Rouge. 

Other    Parishes — Evangeline,    December 
30  to  January  5;  Natchitoches — December 
22  to  January  5    (closed  in  Wards  2,  5,  6 
and  10  and  parts  of  1,  7  and  8)  ;  Jackson — |j 
December    22    to    January    5;    Morehouse,.: 
West  Carroll,  Grant  and  Winn — December 
5    to    January    5 ;    Union — December    5   to  I 
January    5     (closed    in    area    west    of    the  I 
M.O.P.    Railroad    from    Arkansas    line   viak 
Litroe,  Dean,  Haile,  Spencer  and  Sterling- 
ton,  balance  open)  ;  Vernon — November  22  j 
to    January    5 — (closed    east    of    Highway  ' 
171). 

Closed  in  these  parishes — Acadia,  Allen, 
Bienville,  Bossier,  Caddo,  Calcasieu,  Cald- 
well,  Cameron,  Claiborne,  DeSoto,  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  LaSalle,  Lincoln,  Orleans,  Oua-  ; 
chita,    Rapides,    Red    River,    Richland,    Sa-  j 
bine,  Webster,  West  Feliciana,  Beauregard  ' 
(east  of  Highway  104). 

The  group  voted,  upon  recommendation 
by  the  Fish  and  Game  Division,  to  open 
the  season  on  squirrels  for  a  15-day  period, 
October  1-15  in  the  Livingston  Parish 
Game  Management  Area. 

The  Commission  was  commended  for  the 
work  by  the  Fish  and  Game  Division  onj 
its  project  on  Cane  River  by  the  Natchi- 
toches Parish  Police  Jury. 

Director  Young  announced  that  Dr.  G. 
Robert  Lunz  had  declined  the  position  of 
biologist  of  the  Oyster  and  Water  Bottoms 
Division  and  that  Dr.  Al  Chestnut  had  been 
invited  to  visit  Louisiana  to  determine  if 
he  would  be  interested  in  accepting  the 
position. 

Director  Young  pointed  out  that  Con- 
gressman Edwin  R.  Willis  is  endeavoring 
to  secure  financial  assistance  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  water  hyacinths,  alligator  weeds 
and  aquatic  growths  in  our  waterways.  He 
will  visit  in  Louisiana  during  the  Congres- 
sional recess  for  a  series  of  conferences  in 
this  regard. 

Contracts  were  signed  with  J.  E.  Jumon- 
ville  and  E.  J.  Ayo  for  work  on  the  Rocke- 
feller Refuge. 
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I  have  no  doubt  but  that  our  mailbox  will  very 
shortly  be  overflowing  with  letters  beginning 
somewhat  thusly:  "I  know  of  a  bass  caught  out 
of  Lost  Lake  back  in  1925  that  weighed  better'n 
ten  pounds".  We  will  welcome  the  letters,  and 
really  hope  someone  can  come  forth  with  authen- 
tic proof  of  a  largemouth  bass  caught  in  Louisiana 
that  weighed  more  than  the  fish  on  our  back  cover 
this  month — more  than  834,  pounds,  that  is.  I  have 
heard  vague  mention  of  lunkers  that  went  nine 
or  ten  pounds,  but  there  is  never  the  necessary 
substantiating  evidence.  Roll  out  your  big  fish, 
boys ;  see  if  you  can  top  the  little  man. 

Correction  in  the  caption  under  the  picture  on 
Page  7  of  the  September  issue.  The  gent  third 
from  the  left  is  Ranger  Wilfred  Bonaventure — 
not  Ranger  Charley  Olano. 

Did  you  know  that  young  squirrels  may  be  born 
during  any  month  of  the  year  in  Louisiana?  That 
adult  females  will  raise  two  litters  each  year? 
That  the  black  squirrel  is  merely  a  color  phase  of 
the  fox  squirrel,  and  blacks  and  reds  are  often 
found  in  the  same  litter?  All  this  information — 
and  more — is  found  in  the  article  beginning  on 
Page  2  of  this  isuue. 

Applications  for  duck  hunting  at  Pass-a-Loutre 
now  being-  received.  Check  vour  Sept.  issue  of 
CONSERVATIONIST  for  how-to-apply  data. 
One  correction — no  hunt  on  Nov.  27-28  since 
first  half  of  season  ends  Nov.  25. 

Last  call  for  the  Southeastern  Game  Confer- 
ence. Registration  will  begin  on  the  last  day  of 
October  in  the  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  Meet- 
ings will  be  held  on  November  1,  2  and  3.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  Conference  has  ever  been 
held  in  Louisiana,  and  we  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  just  how  much  sportsmen  will  benefit 
by  attending  a  few  of  these  sessions.  Try  to  make 
it. 

Let's  make  a  special  effort  to  keep  down  forest 
fires  this  year.  Most  of  Louisiana  is  dry  at  this 
time  of  year.  Make  it  a  practice  not  to  throw 
lighted  cigarettes  and  matches  out  of  car  windows. 
Make  sure  your  camp  fires  are  dead  out  before 
leaving  them.   Break  your  matches  before  throw- 
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ing  them  down — if  they're  cool  enough  to  break 
they're  not  dangerous.  If  you  spot  a  fire  report  it 
to  the  nearest  forest  or  game  ranger  or  sheriff's 
office  at  once. 

Hunting  accidents  last  year  in  Louisiana 
caused  six  fatalities  and  seven  injuries.  Why 
take  a  chance  on  shooting  before  you're  sure? 
Once  you  pull  that  trigger  you  cannot  call  the 
shot  back. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  offer  and  commend  to  you 
"The  Story  Of  A  Stream",  in  this  issue.  Such  a 
story,  of  the  bitter  and  the  sweet,  of  sorrow  and 
happiness,  of  life  and  death  of  the  land,  does  not 
come  across  this  desk  often.  The  message  in  this 
story  is  important,  for  it  is  from  the  land  that 
all  things  come. 

The  sale  of  resident  fishing  licenses  in  1953 
increased  100.87c  over  that  in  1952.  The  actual 
figures  are:  89,159  sold  in  1952,  and  178,994  in 
1953.  Non-resident  7-day  trip  license  sales  in- 
creased 117.3%  in  the  same  period,  and  non-resi- 
dent annual  licenses  62.5%.  Resident  hunting 
license  sales  for  the  53-54  season  jumped  to 
248,496,  an  increase  of  19.8%  over  the  preceding 
season.  We'll  give  you  the  complete  breakdown 
by  parishes  in  the  magazine  soon. 

Assistant  Director  Albert  Sikes  met  Rangers 
Ellis  &  Jardell  along  the  Starks-Deweyville  high- 
way  recently   and   stopped   to   chat   with   them. 
When   a   shot   sounded   somewhere   over   in   the 
woods  the  rangers  took   hurried   leave.    Several 
days  later  Albert  got  the  following  card : 
You  heard  the  shot, 
We  found  the  spot, 
$25.00  fine  is  what  HE  got. 

Ellis  &  Jardell. 


Col.  Tex  Purvis,  veteran  outfitter  who  formerly 
operated  out  of  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.,  has  now 
turned  his  entire  attention  to  Mexico.  He  offers 
hunting  and  fishing  for  everything  Mexico  has 
to  offer — deer,  bear,  jaguar,  lion,  javelina,  turkey, 
birds  of  all  kinds,  fish  of  all  kinds,  and  almost 
anything  else  you  can  think  of.  Also,  he  guar- 
antees shots  at  a  reasonable  distance  at  the  game 
of  your  choice.  If  you're  interested,  send  one 
buck  for  an  illustrated  booklet  on  these  safaris  to : 
Tex  Purvis  De  Mexico,  S.A.,  Casa  Latino-Ameri- 
cana, Paseo  de  la  Reforma  77-113,  Mexico,  D.F. 
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The   Biggest   Bass   Ever  Caught   In    Louisiana.   (See   page  6.) 


